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ANASTASIA 


By GUY BOLTON 
adapted from the play by MARCELLE MAURETTE 


Suppose you knew there were ten million pounds being held by English 
and Swedish banks for the children of the Russian czar? And suppose you 
found a girl who had told a hospital nurse that she was the only surviving 
princess and you saw a chance of cashing in on that big fortune? You might 
be tempted as was Beunine, a Berlin taxi-driver who was once a wealthy Rus- 
sian prince. It was such a girl, lost in the mists of amnesia, groping to find her 
true identity, who fell into the hands of Beunine and his shady associates. 
They spread abroad the story that, when the rest of the imperial family 
were massacred by the Reds, the youngest daughter, Anastasia, though 
severely injured, escaped with her life. The forlorn, confused, embittered 
amnesiac offers no resistance to their plans. The conspiracy prospers. Success 
is in sight. But then comes the great, the final test. The Imperial grand- 
mother is alive. Her acceptance is essential. If they can win that the rich 
prize is theirs. 

In a scene of breathless suspense the two women, young and old, meet. 
One fumbles with half awakened memories, the other fights against the 
opening of old wounds, the giving of love that belongs to the dead to a 
clever imposter . . . But slowly, inevitably, they find their way into each 
other’s arms. It is a moment of gorgeous theatre. 


And so the reborn Anastasia finds new strength, new assurance. The 
torturing doubts are gone. In her ultimate test, her choice between two 
loves and her final disdainful spurning of her sordid associates, Anastasia 
wins her grandmother’s admiration and a premise of a life in which she may 
find the things that mean happiness for every woman. 
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BRECHT’S MOTHER COURAGE: THE RITE 
OF WAR AND THE RHYTHM OF EPIC 


HERBERT BLAU 


The art of the theater 7s a mystery; 
that is a matter of historical fact. For the 
theatrical event is a sensation and a sym- 
bol whose life is limited by its virtue of 
immediacy. There are monuments, but 
only monuments, in our literature. Prim- 
al and plastic, the stuff of the theater is 
the pre-verbal stuff of all behavior—we 
become what we are through simple and 
elaborated forms of mimicry. We live 
We act. Drama is the im- 
pulse of our suffering; the theater is its 
tongue and nerve, its muscular image, 
its vibrant but passing incarnation. 


and learn. 


Yet the annals of the theater are addi- 
tive; they suggest what Lionel Trilling 
has called “the great districting buzz of 
implication,” the inherited and _ over- 
looked presence of our reality, the pulse- 
beat and passion of our sundry idola- 
tries, sacred and profane. Before it be- 
comes anything else, the drama is a 
rhythm, a necessarily extended instant, 
minion of its past and master of its fu- 
ture; the theater is its specialized mum- 
mery. By assorted means—tactile, sonic, 


verbal, gestural—the theater graphs the 


course and conflict of significant life, our 
consequential behavior, the paradoxical 


Herbert Blau is a member of the faculty of the 
Division of Language Arts at San Francisco State 
College and is Consulting Director of The 
Actor’s Workshop of the Sean Francisco Drama 
Guild. 


rise and fall of fortune which is the curse 
of being. It is the mirror of magistrates 
(for living is choice and judgment) pre- 
siding, not altogether vainly, over what 
we cannot help. In the larger sense, it 
gives body to the elusive motions of an 
age. 

The more elusive, the more startling 
the But this too is a relative 
matter. mode is a coun- 
other seemingly 
as in fiction or 


means. 
Each dramatic 
terstatement to some 
inadequate mode and, 
poetry, a type of discovery. In the mod- 
ern world our desire is permanence, our 
habit is change. Our course is drift. The 
drama navigates and drowns at once; the 
theater shores up fragments against its 
ruin. Such a fragment—though of con- 
siderable, range and force—is Bertolt 
Brecht’s Mother Courage, which I had 
the privilege of directing recently in its 
first American production, and which 
bears upon our theme because it is a 
rhythm and a history and a theatrical 
mode which gives us the wherewithal to 
swat again at the great distracting buzz 
of implication which is our culture. 
The conventions of Mother Courage 
are not entirely new; others have writ- 
ten very intelligently about the Epic 
theater of Brecht, where it comes from, 
and what it purports to do. What it 
does is another thing; that is contingent 
on the given production, and the pro- 
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duction on the particular audience, and 
both in part on the special, inescapable 
rhythm of the play. A distinctively Euro- 
pean drama, Mother Courage has had 
an astonishing success abroad.* It should 
be of value to record (conceding the lim- 
itations of director as critic and critic 
as director) what Americans—those who 
did it and those who watched it—felt 
and thought about the play. By doing so, 
not only may we learn through the the- 
ater something about the incalculable 
differences between Americans and Euro- 
peans, but also something about the 
ubiquitous art of the theater in one of its 
important modern forms. 


In the beginning there was the idea 
of “alienation.” For Brecht, alienation 
is a theory of art, a method of acting, 
and a type of production. The notion 
itself is alienating and to the unpre- 
pared sensibility—actor, director, or au- 
dience—somewhat intimidating. No 
wonder, then, that of all the plays done 
by our company, this was the first to 
arouse the kind of controversy which has 
long become foreign to the American 


1 Written before the second world war, 
Mother Courage was published in English in 
1941, but was not produced anywhere until 
after the war, when Brecht, exiled by the Nazis, 
returned to the continent. The world premiére 
was in Zurich. The play was later produced by 
Brecht and Engel in Berlin, at Brecht’s Theater- 
am-Schiffbauerdamm, with Helen Weigel, 
Brecht’s wife, in the title role. Later, when 
Mother Courage was done at the First Inter- 
national Theater Festival in Paris, it received 
the highest praise of all the presentations, and 
Miss Weigel was decorated by the French govern- 
ment for her performance. Another sensational 
production was done in Munich in 1950, Brecht 
directing alone; and in 1951, Jean Vilar had a 
great success with the play at his Théatre Na- 
tional Populaire, with the singer Germaine 
Montero as Mother Courage. Eric Bentley, who 
assisted Brecht in the Munich production, has 
recently published a new English version [in 
The Modern Theater, Vol. II, ed. Erick Bent- 
ley (New York, 1955)], which was used in the 
American premi¢re by The Actor’s Workshop of 
San Francisco. An unusual record, with many 
pictures, of some European productions has been 
published by Brecht and his colleagues in The- 
aterarbeit: 6 Auffiihrungen des Berliner En- 
sembles (Dresden, 1952). 
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theater, certainly the “tributary” thea- 
ter: self-consciously contentious and 
widely variant reviews, letters of protest, 
public discussions and the like. We have 
bored audiences before; we have no 
doubt put some to sleep. But we have 
never driven anybody out of the theater, 
as we did occasionally with this play. 
What relationship is there between the 
idea of alienation, the subject of the 
play, and what actually occurred on 
stage that led to such active extremes of 
approval or antagonism? What are the 
real sources of alienation in the play and 
what does the reaction imply? 


Brecht is a polemicist, not a strict lo- 
gician. His dialectic approaches a rhet- 
oric; Aristotle is his scapegoat. In spurn- 
ing what he considers the emotional and 
intellectual vices of conventional western 
theater, he has verbally discarded some 
of its most affective qualities and he has 
presumed to revivify the modern drama 
by being undramatic: no suspense, no 
spurious tensions, no indulgent pathos, 
no chiaroscuros of mood, no continuity 
of plot. In reading Mother Courage for 
the first time, the company—most of 
whom had not been in a Brecht play 
before—felt that Brecht had done pre- 
cisely what they had been told he would 
do. They were alienated; they were also 
bored. The play was static. Only one 
scene was really moving, that in which 
the Dumb Daughter Catherine beats her 
drum on the roof to warn the citizens 
of Halle of an attack. This engaged 
them; this was what they wanted from 
the play. For the rest, it was a lot of 
talk. 

But every play has to be discovered, 
and the discovery of this play was, em- 
barrassingly, a measure of our private in- 
adequacies and cultural prejudices. One 
ordinarily produces a play he knows and 
likes; here we were producing a_ play 
which, now, we thought we knew, and 
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when we disliked it, disliked it for the 
wrong reasons. What we soon realized 
about the play, particularly as it went on 
its feet, was that its activity is mani- 
fold and unceasing: where it seemed to 
stand still, there were countless detailed 
bits of implicit business; where it ap- 
peared to be verbose, there were various 
stratas of relevant irony, disguised and 
overt. In Scene 6, for instance, Mother 
Courage, the Chaplain, the Regimental 
Clerk, and the Dumb Daughter are 
spending a rainy afternoon in a canteen 
tent, engaged in conversations on war, 
the two women taking inventory. The 
stage, which previously had been rather 
bare, is now full of sausages, linens, 
cheeses, belts, buckles, boots, tins, bas- 
kets, and shirts, all the innumerable 
paraphernalia of Mother Courage’s en- 
terprise. For Mother Courage, times are 
good. But the pre-scene projection an- 
nounces that the great Commander Tilly 
has fallen in battle. There is funeral 
music. The scene opens reflectively. And 
though nothing “dramatic” happens un- 
til late in the long scene, the predom- 
inant impression, arising out of the talk, 
is one of abundance, of a steady throb 
of counting, checking, sorting, tallying, 
collecting money for drinks—the busi- 
ness of the actors and the business of 
war forming a single ritualistic image, 
the business of business, giving point 
and substance to the conscious ironies of 
Mother Courage and the ingenuous ones 
of the Chaplain. 


Or take the opening scene, where 
Mother Courage and her children, trav- 
elling with their wagon, are stopped by a 
Recruiting Officer and a Sergeant, who 
are interested in her sons. She identifies 
herself and, when asked how she got her 
nickname, explains that she drove 
through the bombardment of Riga like 
a madwoman to save some loaves of 
bread she had in her cart. Her action 
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was not heroic, as some who gave her the 
name thought (and as some who came 
to the play thought when they read the 
title in our advertising; one woman even 
called for tickets to Mothers Courag- 
eous). Mother Courage is a pragmatist 
not a martyr. But the irony is sharper 
and partially directed against herself. 
Not only does she discredit the romantic 
interpretation of her deed, she discredits 
the deed itself: what a fool, her tone 
implies, to risk one’s life for a few moldy 
loaves of bread. Business comes first, ex- 
cept where it threatens survival. The 
same attitude prevails in the following 
scene when, immediately after a surprise 
reunion, she boxes her son’s ear for hav- 
ing too bravely outwitted some enemy 
peasants. Better always to surrender than 
to die. 


Set in the framework of great events, 
the mundane career of Mother Courage 
is alienated, then, in the various senses 
that Brecht intends: estranged, put at a 
distance, made famous (or infamous), 
historified. Our critical faculties are 
trained on that part of history which 
history slights. Tilly wins a battle at 
Lutzen; Mother Courage loses four 
shirts. And in the hectic little scene 
which juxtaposes these two important 
events, so much happens so quickly that 
one can hardly keep up with it: onstage 
some soldiers, taking respite from loot- 
ing, are having a drink at Mother Cour- 
age’s canteen. Catherine is distraught, 
running up and down on the periphery. 
Offstage, a fire is ravaging a peasant’s 
farm. There are cries; wounded people 
are brought on. The Chaplain runs in, 
calling for linen. Mother Courage, keep- 
ing an eye on the soldiers, one of whom 
has already stolen a fur coat in the 
town, tries to protect her goods. She has 
given all her linen before, she says; she 
explains to the Chaplain that things are 
getting worse—taxes, duties, bribes to 
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pay. Furious at her mother’s apparent 
inhumanity, Catherine grabs a stick and 
rushes at her. Mother Courage shouts 
her down, but the Chaplain pulls her 
bodily from the wagon and takes out 
some shirts which he rips for bandages. 
There is a cry offstage—a baby is 
trapped by the fire. Torn between her 
daughter and her shirts, Mother Courage 
watches as Catherine dashes off to save 
the child. Catherine reappears with the 
baby. Mother Courage, relieved, stalks 
across the stage to chastize her and 
tries to take the baby away. Catherine 
snarls and hugs it fiercely. Meanwhile 
the soldier with the coat is trying to 
make off with a bottle of brandy. Mother 
Courage sees him and, instead of taking 
back the liquor, snatches the fur coat 
in exchange, even in the midst of the 
tumult managing to pull off a deal. The 
victory music, which had been playing 
all during the scene, mounts as Cather- 
ine joyfully raises the baby over her 
head. 


I have recounted the activity of the 
scene because so much of it is missed 
in the reading and because—though it 
took us hours to work it out—all of it, 
and a good deal of incidental business 
that I have left out, happens in ap- 
proximately one minute. 


Thus the initial impression of alien- 
ation was mitigated for the actors by the 
necessity of having to act the play. It 
imposed its will and ways upon them. 
They could not worry about what they 
resented when the drama gave them so 
much to think about and do. Gradually 
they began to realize what Brecht means 
when he compares Epic theater to the 
painting of Brueghel. The canvas is 
large, diffuse, apparently undramatic. 
But every element has its unique energy. 
One looks closer and recognizes that 
nothing is ever still. The sensation of 
diversity disappears in the apprehended 
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unity of a common vitality. Degraded 
and demoralized by the black marketry 
of war, the people of the play express 
their consciously rationalized submission 
with a remarkable vigor. What we have 
is the caustically robust power of inef- 
fectuality. The stones begin to talk, as 
one of the projections declares, even be- 
fore the mute daughter provides the cli- 
mactic irony of the play with the drum 
that the war puts into her hands. 


In structure, the idea of alienation 
becomes the fact of interruption. The 
narrative action—and Mother Courage 
is sub-titled a Chronicle of the Thirty 
Years’ War—is_ repeatedly intruded 
upon by ballads, slides, banners, insig- 
nia, dance, march music, and blackouts. 
The purpose of such interruptions any 
student of Brecht knows well: Epic thea- 
ter is scientific and tactical; its aim is 
social criticism. Having rejected the ob- 
fuscating “magic” of the theater of il- 
lusion, it has enlisted very archaic con- 
ventions and types of entertainment to 
create the rational and rhetorical magic 
of the contemporary tribunal. Brecht 
pretends to be nothing but didactic; but 
he knows, like Shaw, that didacticism 
can and must be pleasurable; ‘from this, 
of course,” he writes in his “A Little 
Organum for the Theater,” “morality 
can only be the gainer. . . . To demand 
more of the theater or to interpret its 
function more broadly is to put too low 
a value on the end proper to it.”? 


Nevertheless, in developing “the spe- 
cial means of pleasure, the proper en- 
tertainment, for our own age,’’* Brecht 
places his production facilities in the 
same relation to the theater that the 


audio-visual center has to modern edu- 
cation, except that where the tape re- 
corder and the camera have become de- 


2 Translated by Beatrice Gottlieb in Accent, 
(1951), 15. 
3 Ibid., p. 17. 
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vices for avoiding the issues of education, 
the resources of technology have become 
for Brecht a way of delineating and in- 
tensifying the issues of politics and so- 
ciety. A banner with slightly wrenched 
black (Germanic) letters drops from the 
flies announcing the place of action: 
Sweden, Saxony, Bavaria, Saxony, Pol- 
and. Why? Because war, like the snow 
settling over Joyce’s Ireland, is general 
and undifferentiated; it looks the same 
everywhere. It is the source of confu- 
sion in the most classical sense of that 
word. You need to be told where you 
are. You also need to be reminded you 
are in the theater, especially when you 
are most engrossed in what you see. This 
is disturbing. But objective truth—and 
that is what Brecht seeks to display—is 
disturbing, more so when Brecht floods 
it with white, searching, surgical light. 
How shocked we were at our first dress 
rehearsal, though we _ should have 
known, that our costumes looked like 
costumes (and should) and how embar- 
rassed when the minutest fault in per- 
formance or staging was exaggerated in 
the glare. (I must admit that, though 
we never put gelatins in front of our 
lamps, we have progressively lowered 
readings on our dimmers which were 
originally at maximum, so that now the 
light is naturally softer and more. mer- 
ciful—this a concession to our own ir- 
ritated senses, as well as to the uneasi- 
ness of the audience.) 


But the structure of Mother Courage 
is more than a matter of interruptions, 
ironies, and incongruities. What we fi- 
nally realized about it none of our re- 
search on Brecht’s techniques had made 
clear and would have been impossible 
to ascertain without performance. It is 
related to the peculiar rhythm of 
Brecht’s dramatic perception, that 
rhythm which is always present and 
never completely manifest, and which 
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makes of every theatrical event an im- 
portant differential in the recurrent var- 
iable of the art. It is that part of a play 
which is unformulable and which we 
may know, so to speak, only through the 
bones. Those closest to it are the actors 
who, even when they are detached or 
alienated from their roles, become the 
instruments of its motion. This is what 
Stark Young meant, I suppose, when 
he spoke of the art of acting as the 
body of the theater, and Francis Fergus- 
son when he describes the “histrionic 
sensibility” as the taproot of dramatic 
form. Alienation and detachment, the 
sundry stoppages in the action, are qual- 
ities in the special rhythm of Mother 
Courage, and the actor knows it even 
when he cannot speak about it, and most 
particularly when he is annoyed, as 
Brecht presumably wants him to be. The 
director is the instrument of provoca- 
tion; in a Brecht play he is as much 
gadfly as counselor. 


What both actors and director began 
to sense as rehearsals moved forward was 
that somehow the diffuse, omnibus, ver- 
bal, novelistic character of the play be- 
came more and more active, visual, em- 
pathic, concentrated, and dramatic 
toward the end. A play, like a poem, 
should not mean, but be; but there was 
meaning for us in the graduated con- 
trast. In the beginning we had the char- 
acteristic rhythm and action of apathy 
and the materialistic urgency of survival 
by bargaining. As in a dramatist like 
Chekov, so apparently different from 
Brecht, we have continual self-justifica- 
tion and transference of blame by the 
characters through commentary on pub- 
lic affairs and motives in Brecht, com- 
mentary beyond their scope as people. 
The songs, with their discreetly sardonic 
music by Paul Dessau, reflect something 
of this tendency; even the Mother 
Courage ballad suggests with its in- 
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sistent base the long, tedious way into 
the war. There is a sustained relation- 
Ship with the audience; Mother Cour- 
age talks through the proscenium and 
there are frequent interruptions in the 
narrative. One desires very much to par- 
ticipate in the action, but Brecht makes 
one stand off and observe it. Later in 
the play, however, the characters, who 
have carried a heavy burden as symbols 
and concepts, become more strictly peo- 
ple, and we are made more fully aware 
of their human relationships with each 
other, which should have been obvious 
enough before except that we were dis- 
tracted by a host of other factors. 

Now we pick up events and values by 
reflexive reference. Back in Scene 3, 


Yvette, the prostitute, had sung her 
Song of Fraternization, prompted by 
memories of her unfatihful lover, Peter 
Piper. Much later, in Scene 8, the Cook 
is revealed to be the culprit. The son 
Eilif reappears, to be executed for a 


deed for which he had been previously 
honored. His armor is new and _ bur- 
nished, he dies rich. The Chaplain puts 
on his robe again and sings the Song of 
Hours, which suggests the idealistic the- 
ological student he must have been.‘ In 
Scene 12, Mother Courage sings a lul- 
laby to her dead daughter, the only 
song we did ohne Verfremdung, without 
alienation, although Brecht immediately 
cuts off the developing pathos by rein- 


4 The Song of Hours, done in Scene 3 of the 
Berlin production, was not used in Munich and 
is not in either of the published English ver- 
sions. We found the music in the Dessau score, 
asked Mr. Bentley to do a version of the lyrics, 
and placed the song in Scene 8, because that 
part of the play needed the music and because 
Scene 3 was already very long. Even more im- 
portant, however, we felt that in Scene 8 it is 
much more relevant to the plight of the Chap- 
lain and as a planned incongruity in the action. 
If it had been used in Scene 3, it would have 
been the only song sung when the focus was not 
on the person singing. Performance bore out our 
choice; the song itself was moving and _ pro- 
vided an excellent contrast to the burlesque 
scene which follows, in which Yvette discovers 
Peter Piper as the Cook. 
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troducing the pipes and drums of a regi- 
ment on the march, as well as a choral 
reprise of the Mother Courage ballad. 
And Courage, who learns nothing from 
her suffering, makes the last “deal” of 
the play, paying a peasant to bury her 
daughter, and struggles off, bent as she 
is, to follow the war, which has not, ac- 
cording to the projected narrative, 
reached its end. 

One realizes finally that the play of 
person on person has not been mini- 
mized in the earlier part of the drama, 
simply that it has been so_ forcibly 
brought to our attention. There was 
much else to say and demonstrate, and 
it is not until we have accepted through 
action, gesture, speeches, music, and all 
the technical elements the unrelenting 
presence and localized quality of the 
abstract war that Brecht lets us indulge 
in the easier and more rapid dramatic 
emotions. Hence the preference for the 
latter part of the play; most of us are 
still prone to recognize as dramatic 
mainly that which is fast-paced and vio- 
lent. But drama exists at the calm pe- 
ripheries of history as much as at its ex- 
cited middle. In an age of speed many 
of us have forgotten that there is an in- 
finite variety of dramatic action, that 
thought can be felt, paraphrasing Eliot, 
as strongly as the odor of a rose, that 
there is a pleasure and a tension that 
can only be described as dramatic in the 
ineluctable movement of dialectic, and 
that even the absolute qualities of music 
can acquire, in context, when one is 
listening and alert to analogies, the con- 
crete force of a form which is not its 
own. 

Much more might be said of the in- 
dividual scenes of the play, the rich di- 
versity of detail and incident that is the 
redemptive vitality of Epic. There is the 
long modulated movement of Scene 3, 
with its talk of religion and war, its 
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swift changes of fortune, its multiple 
characterizations, and the whole episode 
leading to the death of the stupid son, 
the pathos of which is leveled by the 
gay military music which remains as a 
troubling theme throughout the play. 
What temptations exist at the end of 
this scene for the actress playing Mother 
Courage! How easy to break down, to 
become a “real”? mother in the expres- 
sion of her loss. But how unsafe, Brecht 
suggests, how unlike the woman whose 
sole purpose has been to beat the war 
by playing its game, and whose personal 
grief is not nearly so important to the 
purpose of the play as the public im- 
plications of her feeling, the judgment 
of society that it demands, and for which 
the actress must sacrifice her “moment” 
of drama to demonstrate the point—this 
being done without the motion of a 
muscle. 

all we did to “cool” it, this 
scene was undeniably moving in a con- 
ventional way; but here and elsewhere 
Mother Courage behaves with what ap- 
pears to be an intimidating severity. One 
reviewer who felt this and objected was 
asked how he would have preferred her 
to be played. He said he wished she had 
more charm, like Pilar in the film For 
Whom the Bell Totls, a character both 
romanticized and softened, the harridan 
with the heart of gold. However much 
we would like her to be less hard, Moth- 
er Courage keeps her gold in her pocket- 
book, where it belongs, the play being 
a realistic drama in the Epic tradition, 
not a Hollywood movie. When a critic 
of the original Zurich production com- 
pared Mother Courage to Niobe, Brecht 
rewrote the play and made the “heroine” 
more unsympathetic. 


Despite 


Conceptually, Brecht’s drama does not 
contain the full range and complexity 
of motive that one finds in the greatest 
dramatists. For him paradox is a tech- 
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nique and device of dialectic, not an in- 
herent property of man’s fate. There is 
no finally impenetrable ambiguity of 
cause, as there is in Oedipus or in Ham- 
let; and there is no completely rendered 
devil’s advocate, as in Shaw. Yet, though 
his abstraction is not so generous and 
extensive as Shaw’s, the “felt life” of his 
people, to use the term of Henry James, 
is often greater. Brecht suffers from the 
reductive limitations of much of the 
most valuable contemporary drama, 
plays such as Eliot’s Murder in the Ca- 
thedral and de Montherlant’s Master of 
Santiago. But in an age of multifarious 
value, one can hardly expect, however 
much he desires, universality of dramatic 
statement. What we have in Brecht is 
the astringent documentation of a re- 
strictive but weighty attitude. He is 
not preaching the commonplace “Life 
is war”; he is insisting, if anything, that 
“War is life’—and since he sees life 
largely governed by the economic motive 
(though not entirely doctrinaire, Brecht 
is nevertheless a Marxist) war becomes 
the furtherest and most damaging exten- 
sion of that motive, grotesque and hor- 
rible for all the expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame. In the necessary sim- 
plification of our advertising campaign, 
we described the play as an anti-war 
drama and have been plagued ever since 
by some who declare that it is therefore 
anachronistic, that after Buchenwald, 
and Guadalcanal, and Korea we do not 
need to be told that war is bad. One 
might ask: after such knowledge, what 
forgiveness? But more practically, if the 
play’s argument is so simple, how can 
we account for its unqualified success in 
Europe, which is far less naive than we 
are about the actual nature of war? (It 
should be noted that one reviewer who 
complained about the datedness of the 
play also observed that Americans stil] 
believe that there are causes worth de- 
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fending and “that war can still be the 
great adventure.”’) 

The truth is that Mother Courage at- 
tacks not only war, but all forms of sub- 
servience to the ethics of “business as 
usual” (this is the significanc of the 
bitter Song of the Great Capitulation 
and the Song of the Great Souls of the 
Earth); it attacks, in short, the kind of 
economy structured on the premise that 
war is, after all, the necessity and destiny 
of our time, and this is what makes it 
neither dated nor commonplace. It 
doesn’t tell us what we already know; it 
tells us what some of us don’t want 
to hear. And for some of those who do 
not mind hearing what it does say, it 
says it in a way that is itself disturbing, 
for it tolerates no emotional predisposi- 
tions. That is why, I believe, some 
“progressives” and members of left-wing 
groups who were enraptured by our pro- 
duction of Arthur Miller’s The Cruci- 
ble and who came out in force to sup- 
port Brecht, were disappointed by Moth- 
er Courage. The Crucible, aside from 
having had several years of McCarthyism 
as advance publicity, catches you up at 
the beginning and squeezes until your 
critical organs are useless. A thesis play 
with all the enforced violence of a melo- 
drama, its convention is a modulated 
hysteria. You know what you think be- 
fore you come; the play permits you to 
exercise your social passion to the limit. 
The lines are clearly drawn; you know 
the villains. You are not, as Shaw again 
said you should be, a guilty creature sit- 
ting at a play; the other guy is guilty. 
You are a judge, not judging, but biting 
your thumb at the judges. 

Mother Courage, on the contrary, lets 
you feel what you think only long 
enough to make you judge what you 
feel. Moreover, though its captains and 
colonels are clearly horrors, there is no 
safe and sane and satisfying celebration 
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of the common man. True, there is ul- 
timate humanity in Mother Courage, 
who has no respect for the historical mo- 
ment, the death of a great commander 
or a victory in battle, for 
worm in the biscuit is a significant event 
and the injury to her daughter a major 
tragedy. But Mother Courage and the 
Commander are corrupted by the same 
system. And she does not, like John 
Proctor of The Crucible, makes the 
choice all good liberals would have her 
make. She capitulates. 


whom a 


This is the main source of the dra- 
ma’s alienating effect for an American 
audience. There is of course the detach- 
ment in the acting, the historification of 
the routine, the juxtaposition of great 
things and small for the purposes of 
reflective irony, the various interrup- 
But these are the subsidiary, 
though inseparable, means of Brecht’s 
drama; they say what he wants to say. 
What is most disturbing is that about 
what he wants to say Brecht does not 
equivocate. For some Americans, who 
are given to distrust of ideological in- 
tensity, who are inclined to ask even 
about matters of worldwide import what 
all the fuss is about, who are more com- 
fortable in apathy than they could ever 
be in action, who still have some racial 
memory of manifest destiny in the best 
of all possible worlds, Brecht is too for- 
midable and relentless. The war, in- 
deed, is not any old war, it is a holy 
war, “and therefore,” as the Chaplain 
observes, “pleasing unto God.” The play 
is not only iconoclastic in respect to our 
beliefs; it is a virtual anti-trust suit of 
our commonest emotions. 


tions. 


We look in serious drama for comic 
relief, placing an intuitive emphasis on 
relief. There is comedy in Mother Cour- 
age, but there is little relief. The com- 
edy is virile, Rabelaisian, obscene, as 
comedy was in the old fertility rites out 
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of which our drama grew. It is only in 
recent Protestant times that we have sep- 
arated buffoonery and piety. The play’s 
comedy is another aspect of alienation 
and serves to intensify the dominant se- 
verity of the drama. One might say, on 
reflection, that Brecht’s whole play is 
written from the comic perspective; it 
certainly has much in common with Cer- 
vantes and Fielding and Balzac and the 
chronicles of Shakespeare, with their gar- 
rulousness and gallows humor, their jux- 
taposition of bawdry, bloody slaughters, 
and affairs of state. 


Unlike Johnny Johnson and Bury the 
Dead, both of which are indebted to 
to methods that Brecht developed in the 
early years of Epic theater and to which 
Mother Courage has been compared as 
an anti-war drama, Brecht’s play is nei- 
ther sentimental nor sensational without 
critical reason. And in this respect one 
sees again that ultimately alienation is 
attitude, as well as a strategy. It is de- 
signed to put us at a distance from what 
comes easily or is too familiar; as an 
emotional corrective, it will not let us be 
comfortable by forgetting ourselves and 
where we are. And what applies to the 
audience applies as well to the actor, 
whose habits are threatened by the form 
and who may have the feeling that the 
play is “using” him. 

In so far as it is a technique of acting, 
Brecht’s method is helpful as the Stan- 
islavski method is helpful, each of them 
being designed for a different job. Stan- 
islavski often made a point of reminding 
us that the method was not needed if the 
actor could use himself naturally in the 
creation of a role, if he could organically 
find the right connection between what 
he had to feel and what he had to do 
to feel it. The Stanislavski “method” is 
good for those who have not learned to 
explore themselves for the materials of 
their art; it is the depth psychology of 
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the theater—a very necessary therapy for 
those who are inhibited or artificial in 
their acting, tor those who customarily 
borrow emotion. The technique of 
alienation causes a great deal of con- 
sternation for the actor; he wants to 
know immediately how to “alienate” his 
role. But he does not have to alienate 
anything, by reading his stage direc- 
tions or placing “he said” before his 
lines or exchanaging parts with the other 
players, if by nature and conditioning 
he is not inclined to sentimentalize his 
behavior or fondle his feelings or play 
himself. To act in a Brecht drama re- 
quires in general a detached intelligence 
and that control of the body which is 
necessary if one wants to act by any sys- 
tem. Though its characters are down-to- 
earth people, Mother Courage cannot be 
cast well, as Elia Kazan has cast some 
movies and even as Stanislavski cast 
some small parts for the Moscow Art 
Theater, with the man off the street. 
Such casting violates the spirit of the 


play, that the actor is not what he is 
acting. He is superior to his role; other- 
wise he could not demonstrate what he 
must. 


Our own production fared poorly 


wherever we had an inexperienced or an 
undisciplined actor, even if “physically 
and emotionally right for the part,” as 
we are given to say, and though he might 
have done very well in another sort of 
play.» (On the other hand, because 
Brecht was new to the company, by 
not having to use some of our more ex- 
perienced but obdurate actors we did 


5’ The only exception to this was the part 
of Dumb Catherine, played by a young actress 
with great natural vitality. But Catherine’s very 
muteness is an advantage to the inexperienced 
actress, who does not have to contend with the 
verbal dialectics of the play. Besides, as I have 
indicated, Catherine’s scenes are those to which 
American actors are not most immediately 
responsive. It is rightly one of the most at- 
tractive parts in the play, but it is not so hard 
to manage as, say, Eilif or the Commander. 
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avoid some of the snarls that would have 
arisen through antagonism on their part 
to the qualities, procedures, and values 
of an unorthodox play. (One of the real 
ironies of the American theater is that 
many of its best actors prefer to dedicate 
their talents to plays that insult their 
intelligence.) Because Brecht’s plays are 
rationally conceived and sophisticated in 
feeling, it is no surprise that his own 
Berliner Ensemble (considered by many 
the outstanding theater company in the 
world)—is composed of actors most of 
whom are highly educated, even bi- and 
tri-lingual, and whose work at the re- 
cent International Art Festivals would 
seem to indicate a cultural range—nom- 
inal politics aside—that is so often ab- 
sent in the naturalistic provinciality of 
the best American theater, which has 
had its most recent apotheosis in the 
scratch-and-mumble school of acting on 
television. 

Acting is the protoplasm of the thea- 
ter. It is the essential element in the 
physical projection of the form which 
the playwright has perceived. We are 
prone to say that a play is not a play 
until it is staged; but this too is a quali- 
tative matter. There are plays whose life 
is apparent in manuscript or at least 
largely discernible. But one sees very 
little of a Brecht play on the printed 
page. Despite all the anxiety that en- 
shrouds opening nights, the sense of 
chance that is the peculiar delight and 
horror of the theater, there is something 
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predictable about most plays. This was 
much less true about Mother Courage; 
however vain it might have been, we felt 
like Ahab’s Pequod plunging into the 
blind Atlantic. There was no way of 
foretelling what to expect, because 
Mother Courage, aside from the jarring 
quality of its subject and the incongruity 
of its music, both of which made it even 
more threatening than The Threepenny 
Opera or The Good Woman of Setzuan, 
demanded a peculiar engagement of 
drama, actor, and audience that we as a 
company had not experienced before. 
The ground rules had to be written as 
we went along. 


Now that one can read them a little 
better, they appear, despite the heresies 
of Brecht, to be the same old ones: the 
urgency of the special vision will be re- 
deemed in form, and the theater will 
find the means of its mimicry. Unortho- 
dox, severe, and fragmentary as it might 
be, the dramatic rhythm of Mother 
Courage is unavoidable because, though 
Brecht may not see as much of life as 
we would prefer, what he prefers to see 
he sees shrewdly and what he says he 
documents. And though the conven- 
tional dramatic experience is one which 
leads us through a series of events whose 
end is accompanied by emotional ap- 
peasement of some sort, a suspension of 
hostilities, the intention of Mother 
Courage is to alienate you. Whether you 
like it or not, you have been reached. 


A Warning to Experimenters 


They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conform’d their genius to their age. 
—John Dryden, Defence of the Epilogue of the Second Part 
of “The Conquest of Granada.” 
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ALBERT COHN 


Early in November of 1908, a young 

man in New York dashed off this note 
to Professor George Pierce Baker of 
Harvard: “Thursday is the night. Did 
I tell you I was going to stop at the 
Crown Hotel in Providence? I will 
leave your seats at the box-office of the 
theater to make sure you get them . 
I am going to sit way back by myself 
or stand up. I wish the whole thing 
were over—it is like one great big octo- 
pus!” The young man was Edward 
Brewster Sheldon who only that previ- 
ous June had received his A.M. degree 
from Harvard and was now suffering the 
pleasurable agonies of a dramatist about 
to see the first professional production 
of his work. The theatre was the old 
Providence Opera House, subsequently 
razed some decades later to provide space 
for the parking of automobiles. And the 
play was Starvation Nell, starring Mrs. 
Fiske, supported by Holbrook Blinn. 

Neither Professor Baker nor Edward 
Sheldon may have realized that when 
the curtain of the Providence Opera 
House rose that Thursday night of No- 
vember. 12, 1908, it would unveil a 
wholesome advance in the development 


Albert M. Cohn is Director of Drama at the 
Rhode Island School of Design in Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

1 Unpublished letter in the George Pierce 
Baker Papers in the Harvard Theatre Collec- 
tion. : 


SALVATION NELL: AN OVERLOOKED 
MILESTONE IN AMERICAN THEATRE 


of the American theatre—though the 
playwright, with the perennial zeal of 
the youthful creator, may have had hope- 
ful intimations. But Harrison Grey 
Fiske, who produced the play, and his 
gifted wife must have suspected they 
were bringing new vision and a new ap- 
proach to the native theatrical art of the 
period. Some such surmise must have 
prompted Mrs. Fiske to create the role 
of Nell after it had been turned down 
by another distinguished actress, Mar- 
garet Anglin? And _ ideals beyond 
those of mere showmanship surely led 
Mr. Fiske to lavish upon the produc- 
tion such a wealth of meticulous realis- 
tic detail that settings and stage direc- 
tion evoked astonished praise from all 
the leading critics. “No such artistically 
realized pictures of actual life,” wrote 
John Corbin, “have ever been presented 
on the American stage.”® This critical 
estimation was repeatedly expressed as 
the play later toured the country. The 
reviewer for the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
claimed that “In its staging and playing, 
Salvation Nell is the most extreme ex- 
ample of realistic technique that has 


2Sheldon’s biographer, Eric Wollencott 
Barnes, writes that the dramatist’s agent “had 
shown the manuscript to Margaret Anglin who 
declined it, to her later regret.” The Man Who 
Lived Twice (New York, 1956), p. 45- 

3“The Drama of the Slums,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, March 20, 1909, p. 15. 
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been seen upon the American stage.”* 
When one considers that by this time 
Belasco had already established himself 
as the American transplanter of Antoine 
naturalism, the dictums of Salvation 
Nell’s critics assume surprising signifi- 
cance. Sheldon and the Fiskes had ap- 
parently added that quality which Mor- 
decai Gorelik believes was lacking in Be- 
lasco’s productions: the impact of en- 
vironment on character.® 

In depicting the colorfully kaleido- 
scopic progress of our theatre since 1908, 
its chroniclers have brushed too lightly 
over this weathervane production which 
showed how one current of our drama 
would flow toward integrity in the de- 
lineation of society's less glamorous 
problems. Nowadays it is perpetrating 
a cliche to point out that after the First 
World War, American dramatists began 
to attain artistic stature through the 
truthfulness of their representations and 
the maturity of their points of view. But 
the twenty-two years old Harvard grad- 
uate who looked forward to that earlier 
Thursday night with conflicting emo- 
tions was already about to demonstrate 
to the theatre-going public that dialogue 
without literary or grammatical niceness 
and the not-so-roseate ending were 
stageworthy, and doubly effective for 
their honesty. An old reporter of the 
New York underworld who watched this 
drama of the slums said, ‘I have cov- 
ered that district for The World. The 
dialogue in Sheldon’s play is steno- 
graphic.” 

Salvation Nell marked the beginning 


4Charles W. Collins, quoted in an undated 
clip sheet issued from the Office of Harrison 
Grey Fiske. Clipping File of the Harvard The- 

5“There was little, in [Belasco’s] scenery, 
atre Collection. 
of environment in the Darwinian sense—that 
goal at which Zola and Antoine had aimed. It 
was not meaning, but effect that was important 


[to Belasco].” New Theatre for Old (New 
York, 1940), p. 163. 
6 Obituary editorial, Boston Sunday Globe, 


April 14, 1946. 
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of a distinguished—though at present 
somewhat overlooked—playwriting ca- 
reer. It provided one of America’s great 
actresses with one of her finest roles. It 
was noteworthy as well for its staging 
which in some respects, such as its at- 
mospheric handling of crowds, was as 
remarkable as its vividly accurate dia- 
logue. Its third act setting would sur- 
prise young scene designers of today by 
its prototypal relation to the sets of Dead 
End, Street Scene, and Porgy and Bess. 
Furthermore, as Sheldon sold his play 
to the Fiskes on January 20, 1908,’ while 
he was still a student at Harvard, his 
early professional success led immedi- 
ately to a wider and more distinguished 
(as well as more popular) reputation for 
the course in playwriting that George 
Pierce Baker had but recently intro- 
duced at the university. It is possible 
that had not a Baker student’s work 
been so quickly accepted by the pro- 
fessional theatre, the professor would 
have had an even more difficult time 
than he did in securing recognition for 
his pioneering efforts in university thea- 
tre study.’ From the viewpoint of the 
dramatist, the actor, the director, the 
scene designer, and the teacher of thea- 
tre, Salvation Nell deserves revaluation. 

The Providence opening was a suc- 
cess and seemed to justify the faith that 
Mr. and Mrs. Fiske had in young Shel- 
don’s talent. On the following day (No- 
vember 13, 1908), H. T. Parker, the gar- 
rulous but highly esteemed critic for the 
Boston Transcript who had come down 
to see the play, noted that: “Mrs. Fiske 
has her devoted following in Boston and 
in Cambridge, and Mr. Sheldon no less 
has his friends there. The one and the 


7 Memoranda of Agreements Regarding Plays 
Produced by Harrison Grey Fiske. Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 

8 Professor Baker’s difficulties are fully de- 
scribed by Wisner Payne Kinne in George 
Pierce Baker and the American Theatre (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1954). 
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other made a considerable part of the 
audience in Providence, and were duly 
hearty in their applause.” Mrs. Fiske 
had finally been forced to come down 
to the footlights and confess to this 
cheering crowd that she did not know 
where the playwright was. Her state- 
ment merely stimulated the audience 
into calling more energetically for the 
author who at last appeared on stage 
where, with characteristic modesty, he 
thanked both the company and‘ the spec- 
tators. 


As Parker intimated, the reaction of 
this friendly audience did not consti- 
tute the acid test; that would occur on 
Tuesday next when the play opened at 
the Hackett Theatre in New York. Un- 
like many leading ladies of the day, 
Mrs. Fiske tried to surround herself 
with performers of high ability, and in 
Holbrook Blinn she had found an ex- 
cellent leading man. But because of the 


risk involved in presenting such unac- 


customed realism on the American 
stage, it was imperative that every role, 
even the smallest, be acted with authen- 
ticity. The difficulty in finding support- 
ing players who could restrain their ha- 
bitual stagey technique forced her to 
adopt a quite unorthodox method of 
casting. After endless auditions had re- 
vealed the hopelessness of trying to coach 
indiffent into an honest 
and convincing characterization, Mr. 
Fiske went to the Cherry Hill district of 
New York—the actual scene of the play 

and there engaged many who might 
easily have been the actual prototypes 
of the play’s dramatis personae.’ The 
program listed fortv-one roles, besides 
“Salvationists, Musicians, Street Ven- 
dors, etc.,” for there were many small 
parts in the saloon scene of the first act 
and the street scene of the third. Years 


minor actors 


° Archie Binns, Mrs. Fiske and the Ainerican 
Theatre (New York, 1955), P- 202. 


later the actress told her great admirer, 


Alexander Woollcott. 

I cannot begin to tell you how many times 
Mr. Fiske and I virtually dismissed an entire 
company; how over and over again members 
of the cast were weeded out and others en- 
gaged; how over and over again we would start 
with an almost entirely new company, until 
every part, from Holbrook Blinn’s down to 
the very tiniest, was perfectly realized; how 
much there was of private rehearsal; of the 
virtual opening of a dramatic conservatory; how 
much of the most exquisite care before Salva- 
tion Nell was ready.1° 


Even before these arduous rehearsals 
had begun, she had been working with 
Sheldon over his script, and her sense 
of theatre aroused his enthusiastic ad- 
miration. Writing to his agent, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1908, he said: “My work with 
Mrs. Fiske is finished,—all except the 
very end of Act II. I believe the play is 
improved. She is a remarkable woman 
and her ideas are pretty sure to be just 
the right thing.’ 

Despite the infinite care that had been 
spent on the production and its warm 
reception in Providence, Sheldon for 
some unaccounatble reason—which, 
though unaccountable, may have been 
perfectly natural in the circumstances— 
was far from sanguine over the play’s 
New York prospects. His anguish was 
apparent in the hasty note of thanks he 
sent Professor Baker for having come to 
see the show: “I am just on my way to 
the final dress rehearsal. It begins at 
five and ends—God knows when! I wish 
I felt more confident over to-morrow 
night—but, as it is, I suspect a catas- 
trophe.’’?? 

Far from being a debacle, the New 
York opening was something of a mira- 
cle. Here was a fourth wall ripped away 


10 Alexander Woollcott, Mrs. Fiske, Her Views 
on Actors, Acting, and the Problems of Pro- 
duction (New York, 1917), pp. 21-22. 

11 Alice Kauser Papers in the Harvard The- 
atre Collection. 

12 Dated “Monday” 
G. P. Baker Papers. 


[November 16, 1908], 


with a vengeance while those who had 
been concealed behind it seemed utterly 
unaware of its absence. The curtain 
rose on a barroom scene of such authen- 
ticity—not only of setting, but of char- 
acters and speech as well—that the au- 
dience figuratively rubbed its eyes in 
stunned surprise. “Salvation Nell is from 
the heart of the times,” declared a lead- 
ing critic.* A long, well-patronized bar 
stood at stage right. Below it an open 
door led to a pool-room whence could 
be heard the occasional click of billiard 
balls above the on stage desultory and 
often near-foul conversation, the ring of 
the bar’s cash register, and the pathetic- 
ally cheap rendition of “Funiculi, Funi- 
cula” by a couple of poverty-stricken 
street musicians in a corner. At stage 
left, divided from the bar proper by a 
partition with swinging doors, was the 
Ladies Buffet. There, a sodden wretch 
sat in her shawls along with a couple 
of shabby street-walkers and their “gen- 
tlemen” friends, and a fourth nonde- 
script female. Egress from this more se- 
lect area could be achieved by using the 
“Family Entrance.” Beyond rear win- 
dows the lamplit street reflected a bit- 
terly cold Christmas Eve, while inside 
holly festoons about chandeliers and 
walls gave visual deference to the sea- 
sonal spirit. A free lunch counter stood 
against the partition wall. “The panto- 
mimic vivacity, the babble of argot, are 
constant. A dwarfish ‘bum’ staggers in 
and ravenously falls into the bowl of 
gratuitous crackers. ‘Squirt,’ the youth 
who assists McGovern with the decan- 
ters, ejects him with nonchalant des- 
patch.”14 The policeman on the beat, 
dropping in for a drop of warmth, fills 
the crowd with gleeful anticipation 
when he tells of an impending raid on 


13 Arthur Hornblow, “New Plays of the 
Month,” The Theatre, January 1909, p. 3. 
14H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, April 3, 


1909. 
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a neighboring bawdy house. Jim Platt, 
a surly, quick-tempered drifter, boasts 
of having gotten a ticket to the Salva- 
tion Army’s Christmas dinner from an 
earnest woman whom the others laugh- 
ingly, but tolerantly, identify as Halle- 
lujah Maggie. Into this scene of sordid 
revelry, a tired, harassed-looking scrub- 
woman comes unobtrusively, carrying 
dirty cloths, a scrubbing brush, and a 
bucket of soapy water. She is Nell San- 
ders. 

It does not require much imagination 
to feel what a shock this quiet, shabby, 
care-worn figure must have given the 
audience. For Nell Sanders was Mrs. 
Fiske—the actress who had dazzled them 
as Becky Sharp, and as the wittily bril- 
liant Cynthia Karslake of The New 
York Idea. Not many, if any, actresses 
of 1908, with such plays as Divorcons 
and Hedda Gabler behind them, would 
stoop to make such an entrance as this: 
sw [The proprietor]: Did you throw out all 

that swill? 

NELL: Yes, sir. 

si: And clean up the back room? 

NELL: Yes, sir. 

si: Then wipe up them pickles. Yer slow as 
tar in January. 


NELL: Yes, sir. 
(She wipes up the floor near the lunch counter)15 


For one critic, “it was almost painful to 
see and feel her in such an uncouth, un- 
moral, gutter-bred female, slopping up 
a barroom.” 


When most of the men herd into the 
pool-room to watch an imprompiu box- 
ing match, Nell manages to draw Jim 


15 Salvation Nell, Typescript in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 

Ethel Barrymore during the previous season 
of 1907 had impersonated a charwoman in The 
Silver Box, but Miss Barrymore, still in an early 
stage of her starring career, had not yet achieved 
the preeminent distinction enjoyed by Mrs. 
Fiske; and the environment of Galsworthy’s 
play, though realistic,-was a far cry from 
Sheldon’s squalid saloon. 

16 Walter P. Eaton, New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror, November 28, 1908, p. 3. 
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Platt aside. He has again lost his job 
through drunkenness, while Nell’s plight 
is also largely of his making. She had 
been dismissed from her previous work 
as waitress in a cheap hash house and 
evicted from her lodgings because it was 
apparent that she is pregnant. Now she 
is living in a basement room under the 
saloon. She is on the verge of complete 
hopelessness; there is only Jim for her 
to cling to. But he, merely half sober, 
and sought after by several women of 
the neighborhood, remains untouched 
by her pleading to stop drinking, and 
callously demands the meagre sum Nell 
has scraped together from her earnings. 

Then there occurred a strange mo- 
ment on stage. 

As the men surge back from the pool- 
room, and the atmosphere of the bar 
mounts to its raucous norm, these two 
pieces of human flotsam are caught in 
wordless wretchedness. Holding her 
drunken lover’s head in her lap, Mrs. 
Fiske as Nell Sanders “sits in rigid and 
weary misery; her eyes search vacantly 
the space around her and drop again; 
her lips quiver as though to speak, yet 
(say nothing]. Her dread of anything, 
of everything, her long endurance are 
written in her face. Yet now and then 
shine through it or stir in the rigid body 
the love and the devotion to ‘her man,’ 
curse her though he may, that are all 
life holds for her as she holds him.”** 


It may come as a surprise to some to- 
day to realize that as early as 1908 a 
great American actress had, with un- 
common power, used the style of mod- 
ern naturalistic acting, and in so doing 
achieved an effect beyond the resources 
of most of today’s practitioners. 


Not a word was spoken. There was hardly 
a movement. Gradually the audience could 
watch nothing else; it became absorbed in 
silent pathos of that dumb, sitting figure. The 


17 Parker, Boston Transcript, April 16, 1909. 
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scene drew from Mary Garden this tribute: 
‘Ah; to be able to “do nothing” like that.’18 


The swirling low life of the saloon 
engulf these two, and Jim joins the men 
in rushing out to watch the derisively 
awaited raid on Mme. Cloquette’s es- 
tablishment. A flashily dressed woman 
whose grooming betrays her trade sneaks 
in through the rear “Family Entrance,” 
having successfully eluded the police 
sortie. This newcomer, Myrtle O'Dell, 
once worked with Nell in a sweatshop 
but had found more satisfactory rewards 
on the primrose path. Now she tries to 
convince Nell that this path is the only 
way open for her and that Nell has been 
a fool not to have taken to it long be- 
fore instead of wearing herself out with 
a scrubbing brush. But Myrtle, after 
exchanging some coarse pleasantries 
with the barkeeper, is forced to disap- 
pear as the men return for fresh drinks, 
their thirsts having been whetted by the 
gratuitous Christmas Eve entertainment 
provided by the police department. Jim 
spends Nell’s money on liquor, roughly 
pushing her aside when she tries to rea- 
son with him. Urged on by imbibing 
companions, the barkeeper’s nephew at- 
tempts to kiss the unwilling Nell. Jim 
brutishly strikes him to the floor and, as 
the men hold him back from beating 
her, cries: 


Ye dam’ tart ye. Youse is the one that done 
all this. Gawd, if they hadn’t a-stopped me I'd 
a choked the life out 0’ ye. . . . Bawlin’ and 
whinin’ and swearin’ that ye loved me and 
all the time hittin’ it up wid dis. You can’t 
palm any o’ yer kids off on me. Gawd, I like 
to see yer! 


In the ensuing hubbub, Jim is hand- 
cuffed and taken to jail; his unconscious 
victim is stretcher-borne to a waiting 
ambulance; and the saloon’s proprietor, 
infuriated at the thought of losing his 


18 Unidentified newspaper obituary dated 
February 17, 1982. Clipping File of the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 
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license, closes the bar and gives Nell 

fifteen minutes to clear out. Myrtle 

O’Dell, who has reappeared, sympathet- 

ically convinces Nell that there is now 

nothing for her but Mme Cloquette’s, 
and the poor girl leaves to gather her 
few belongings. But when Nell comes 

back with her bundle wrapped in a 

blue-checked apron, Hallelujah Maggie 

is there, and the prostitute and the 
proselytizer battle for the pathetic wom- 
an’s destiny. 

MYRTLE: (Officiously) Ready, Nell? We'll just 
have a drink before we start an— 

MAGGIE: (To MYRTLE) I know what yer tryin 
to do and you'd better look out. 

MYRTLE: (Looking her opponent up and down) 
Say, is this a joke? 

MAGGIE: (Putting her arms around NELL) Let 
me take care of you, dearie. Yer not the first 
Hallelujah Maggie’s helped bring to God. 

MYRTLE: (Angrily) Doncher know this is the 
chenct of her life? 

MAGGIE: (Glaring at MYRTLE over NELL’s sunken 
head) It is the chance of her life—an’ the 
Lord’s given it. 


Suddenly Nell flings her arms around 


Maggie’s neck with an anguished cry: 
“Help me—there ain’t no one else!” and 
bursts into an agony of tears. 

Maggie leads the trembling and weep- 
ing woman out through the “Family En- 
trance.” Through the opened doorway 
comes the faint sound of a Salvation 
Army band playing “Glory, Glory, Hal- 
lelujah!” Meanwhile Sid McGovern and 
his assistant have come up from the cel- 
lar, carrying a keg of beer. 
sip: Put it over there. 
squirt: Soon’s I— (Following MyRTLE who is 

nonchalantly carrying her drinks into the 

buffet.) 

MYRTLE: (Interrupting him haughtily) Don’t 
mention it—I made ’em myself! 

squirt: (Following her) Quarter, please. 

MYRTLE: (Over her shoulder) There’s a dime 
on the bar. Ye can keep the change. 

(squirt goes to the bar. A bell begins tolling 
twelve.) 

Jerry: (Who has been on the floor, half asleep, 
in front of the bar) Twelve o’clock— (He 
staggers to his feet, holding his empty glass) 
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Here’s t’ Ch—Chris’mas—an’—Sid McGovern’s 
—bar— 
sw: (Looking off) Sh! Hold up, ye damn fool! 
(There is silence. From not far up the street 
comes the sound of voices and the band.) 
“Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Our Lord was born today!19 


Some critics complained over the first 
act's sparse dramatic development. 
Others, while sharing this opinion, nev- 
ertheless recognized that “Mr. Sheldon 
has the courage . . . to call a spade a 
spade, to let the squalid life of the slums 
roll its foul stream unfiltered through 
his barroom.’*° Still others felt that the 
truthful and realistic handling of mate- 
rials made irrelevant such a considera- 
tion as the play’s adherence to the “well- 
made” structure. The second act fol- 
lowed more closely the conventional 
dramatic pattern, “‘a familiar course . . . 
to the hardened playgoer, but one that 
Mr. Sheldon and Mrs. Fiske and Mr. 
Blinn freshen and reanimate with new 
and communicating emotion.”** Eight 
years have elapsed between the first and 
second acts; Nell is now a captain in 
the Salvation Army and the mother of 
an eight years old son. Her superior, 
Major Williams, a youngish man who 
had turned his back on a life of wealth 
to dedicate himself to helping the poor 
and oppressed, has fallen in love with 
her. He is a man she admires and re- 
spects. The major fails to be dismayed 
when Nell confesses her son was born 
out of wedlock. He is about to persuade 
Nell to marry him when Jim Platt re- 
turns, having been released from prison 
on a good conduct record. At Nell’s re- 
quest the major reluctantly leaves them 


19 This ending for Act I, which appears in 
The Theatre, February i909, p. 55, differs 
slightly from the typescript in the Harvard The- 
atre Collection which does not include the 
dialogue between Myrtle and Squirt. 

20 Eaton, op. cit. 

21 Parker, Boston Transcript, April 16, 1909. 
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alone. For the past six months Jim has 
been trying to find work but discovered 
all doors of employment are closed to 
an ex-convict. Nell puts off Jim’s am- 
orous advances by rustling up some 
supper for him. When she runs over to 
a neighbor to get some eggs, Jim dis- 
covers his son and paternal instincts are 
momentarily awakened. But then he 
grows suspicious, accuses Nell of having 
set a sentimental trap for him, and de- 
mands that she go with him to Denver 
and leave the child in the care of Hal- 
lelujah Maggie. When her reaction to 
this proposal reveals her deep devotion 
to the child, Jim plays on her sympa- 
thies and promises a fine future for all 
three. His talk of jewels and high living 
terrifies her into divining that by the 
next day he will be a fugitive from the 
law. She tries to persuade him to break 
his new alliance with a gang of thieves 
who have planned a midnight robbery. 
She even goes so far as to attempt in- 
forming the police, from her wall tele- 
phone, of the planned crime, but at the 
last moment does not have enough cour- 
age to put the call through, knowing 
it will implicate Jim. From her heart, 
Nell appeals to him: 

You’ve seen Jimmy. You know what a cute 
little fellow he is—Ye said so yerself. I want 
him to grow up into a real fine man. I want 
him t’have every chance. (Smiling pitifully) 
You an’ me didn’t have no chance—did we, 
Jim—an’ it ain’t all our fault if we don’t 
quite come up to the mark. But it’s different 
with Jimmy. (Passionately) Don’t hit him down 
before he gets started. Give him a show, Jim. 
That’s all I’m askin’, give him a show. 


Unmoved, he turns to keep his sinis- 
ter appointment. Then Nell says good- 
bye with finality. This infuriates Jim; 
he accuses her of having another man. 
Nell admits that the major wants her 
for his wife, but she promises not to 
marry if Jim will give up the burglary 
job. Wildly, she offers herself to him if 
he will only stay. He takes her in his 


arms. Suddenly she breaks away with 

a horrified cry of realization: ‘I wasn’t 

doin’ it to save ye— I was doin’ it ’cause 

I loved ye—!” 

jim: Ye can't back out now— 

NELL: (In sudden agony) God, why didn’t Ye 
help me? Where did Ye go? 

jim: (With a sudden access of fury) I’m onl! 
It’s that other feller. But I'll kill ye before— 

NELL: (Sitting dully in a rocker) Go ahead. I 
won't make a sound. Nobody’ll hear ye. I 
ain’t got no right to live. 


But Jim remembers his midnight ren- 
dezvous. Nell has tricked him again, he 
believes. In desperation she tries to block 
the doorway and begins screaming for 
Maggie. He strikes her on the head, 
then gently lays her on the floor and 
listens. After a moment he tries to rouse 
her. Maggie is heard calling from out- 
side the door. Jim locks the door, puts 
out the light, climbs through the win- 
dow to the fire escape, and disappears. 
A summer storm which has been ap- 
proaching with theatrical fortuitous- 
ness breaks overhead, adding lightning 
and thunder to the tension. Nell daz- 
edly rises; Maggie is beating on the 
locked door and calling in a terrified 
voice; the frightened, pajama-clad Jimmy 
runs in from his bedroom. Nell realizes 
Jim has gone. She clasps the child to 
her and fervently prays. The stage di- 
rections read: They are both saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, on their knees, the fury 
of the storm continues as The Curtain 
Falls Quickly. 

Melodramatic though the act’s end- 
ing may seem in the reading, in actual 
performance it created a remarkable ef- 
fect. Hornblow wrote: 


In this scene Mrs. Fiske acts with an in- 
tensity that is absolutely true to life. She will 
meet death if she must, but tremulous and 
timid, filled with womanly apprehensions, terror 
in her voice as she calls from the window, but 
undaunted resolution in her heart; we follow 
her movements in circling away from the brute 
with sympathy of a poignant kind for Salva- 


| 


tion Nell. Every incident in this scene is full 
of reality.22 


This second act, most likely because 
of its closer adherence to contemporary 
dramaturgy, did not seem to leave so 
indelible an impression as did the other 
two. Thirty-four years after he saw the 
play, Woollcott suggested to Helen 
Hayes that she might consider reviving 
Salvation Nell or do a revision of it. “As 
I have never read it,” he wrote, “I can- 
not even guess how much it shows its 
years. But, all the way from the Christ- 
mas vacation of 1908, I remember viv- 
idly every moment of its first and last 
acts. The second act is vaguer.”?8 

Although the more conventionally de- 
vised middle act of Salvation Nell may 
have softened the raw impact that the 
rosse saloon scene made on its audience, 
the rising of the third act’s curtain dis- 
closed the most stunning effect yet in a 


22 Hornblow, op. cit. 

23 But Woollcott did recall a story about the 
second act which is possibly apocryphal. His 
letter continues: “What I remember best about 
that act is the great speech in it which Sheldon 
never wrote and which was delivered on one 
night only. . . . [During the saloon scene of 
Act I] real beer came foaming from the taps, 
probably because no substitute was cheaper. 
God knows how many kegs of it the com- 
pany put away in the course of a season. One 
night it was so hot that even Mrs. Fiske felt 
like a good draught and sent word to the 
stage manager that she saw no reason why 
she should be the only member of the com- 
pany never to sample that prop. The agitated 
old stage manager drew a mugful, went look- 
ing for her everywhere and found her at last 
down on the stage, neglecting to notice only 
that the curtain was up. Cousin Minnie was 
half way through her best lullaby when she 
saw the old fool in his shirt sleeves come 
mooning toward her with the outstretched 
refreshment. She sprang forward to bar the 
path of this monster as he moved toward the 
cradle of her little one and drove him into 
the night with one of the most devastating 
temperance speeches that ever issued from hu- 
man lips. I never heard what became of the 
stage manager but I suppose he dropped dead 
in the wings.” The Letters of Alexander Wooll- 
cott, ed. Beatrice Kaufman and Joseph Hennes- 
sey (New York, 1944), p. 344. Of course there 
was no cradle in this scene; Mrs. Fiske held 
the eight years old child on her lap. But a 
good raconteur has a right to his embellish- 
ment. 
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production of many stunning effects. 
Paragraph upon paragraph in the cri- 
tics’ columns spoke of the third act’s 
amazing scenic verisimilitude, the equal 
of which had never before been seen 
on the American stage. Sheldon and the 
Fiskes had apparently out-Belascoed Be- 
lasco. Two interesting slum streets were 
revealed in a vivid accumulation of nat- 
uralistic detail so accurate that it could 
only have been suggested by Hell’s 
Kitchen itself. Like the other two sets 
for the play, this one was basically ar- 
chitectural rather than pictorial. And 
just as Mrs. Fiske was largely responsi- 
ble for the cast’s remarkably perceptive 
acting, so Mr. Fiske was equally respon- 
sible for the astoundingly authentic 
settings. Although the program gave 
credit to D. Frank Dodge for painting 
Act I, and Ernest Gros for painting Acts 
II and III, and stated that the George 
W. Ormstrom Company had constructed 
the scenery, Mr. Fiske himself had en- 
gaged in firsthand research to arrive at 
the scenic conception. Originally, Sal- 
vation Nell had dealt with the slums of 
Sheldon’s native city, Chicago. At the 
suggestion of the Fiskes, the locale had 
been changed to New York, the city in 
which the play was to be produced. Both 
the dramatist and the producer studied 
the Cherry Hill district of New York 
carefully. Mr. Fiske engaged a camera- 
man to take pictures of the neighbor- 
hood, but its dwellers resented being 
photographed like so many specimens. 
They smashed the camera and sent the 
Broadway producer and his photog- 
rapher scurrying from a barrage of 
rocks and bricks. Undaunted, Fiske re- 
turned and explained why he was in- 
terested in these particular streets and 
people, and asked them to help him in 
making Salvation Nell a truthful repro- 
duction of existing conditions. He soon 
had Cherry Hill posing before his cam- 
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eraman’s lens and helpfully volunteer- 
ing information. 

Thus the audience’s amazement at 
the opening of Act III, and the critical 
acclaim evoked by its stagecraft. O. L. 
Hall called the act a “wonder picture. 
It shows a narrow street between the 
walls of high tenements whose dwellers 
lean from their windows, visit on the 
fire-escapes, loaf on the stoops and side- 
walks, and dance, troop, play and fight 
in the streets. It is this picture which 
will longest remind one of Salvation 
Nell.”?5 Percy Hammond wrote of the 
tenement house as “a miracle of stage 
carpentry with its four stories and fire 
escapes, and the busy detail of existence 
going on in and around it. i 
Parker described the ‘‘festoons of drying 
garments” and bedding out for airing 
on the fire-escapes. “At the curbstone is 
a ‘hokey-pokey’ cart; against a wall is an 
Italian’s fruit stand. Shrill children 


926 


swarm in the street, most of them bare- 
legged, and under the shadow of the 


Salvation hall boys are shooting craps. 
Fifty or sixty people appear in the scene, 
immigrants fresh from Ellis Island 
mingled with the typical poor Ameri- 
cans of a New York slum in a ferment 
of poverty.”*’ Walter Prichard Eaton 
reported that on opening night “The au- 
dience applauded this set for many mo- 
ments.”’?8 

Against this jostling, swirling scene 
of shouting newsboys, playful street ur- 
chins, window-sill gossipers, and_ side- 
walk brawlers, the final episodes of 
Nell’s and Jim’s dilemma unfolded. He, 


24 Binns, pp. 201-202. 

A photograph of the Act III set appears in 
The Theatre, February 1909, p. 3, and is re- 
produced in Binn’s biography of Mrs. Fiske. 

25 Quoted in an undated clip sheet issued 
from the Office of Harrison Grey Fiske. Clipping 
File of the Harvard Theatre Collection. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Boston Transcript, April 3, 1909. 

28 New York Dramatic Mirror, November 28, 
1908, p. 3. 


deathly afraid that he may have killed 
Nell, is drawn back to the neighbor- 
hood to learn some news of her, while 
she, equally fearful that Jim has become 
embroiled in the planned robbery, vainly 
tries to find seclusion where she may 
read the complete account of the crime 
that has been headlined in the news- 
papers. But tenement squabbles and 
preparations for the evening’s salvation 
meeting require her attention, and even 
a short lull in the bustling life around 
her gives no respite, for the well mean- 
ing Major Williams grasps this oppor- 
tunity to declare his love to the near 
distracted woman. Only the striking up 
of “Waltz Me Around Willie” on a bat- 
tered hand organ which brings the 
shabby children noisily dancing back 
into the street saves Nell from having 
to make a painful decision. The scene 
darkens; a street lamp and tenement 
windows begin to glow with light. Jim, 
emerging from the shadows, learns from 
Hallelujah Maggie that Nell is alive, 
and his evident relief is followed by his 
demand to see her. Although the major 
threatens Jim with the police, a meeting 
is finally arranged on Jim’s promise to 
go “fer keeps” if Nell tells him to. The 
Corps comes marching out of the hall, 
bravely playing “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,”” and sweeps around the corner, 
followed by the delighted crowd. Jim 
and Nell are left alone in the suddenly 
quieted street. 

He tells her that he didn’t join the 
gang the preceding night. Sitting side 
by side on a box in front of a grocer’s 
vegetable display, this no longer young 
man and no longer young woman con- 
fess to a mutual love. But Nell realizes 
there is too great a difference between 
them. She feels he can never understand 
goodness as she has come to know it. 
This, then, is the last time they will ever 
be together. In an effort to make him 
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sce where he has failed her, Nell recalls 

an afternoon from their past: 

NELL: . . . Jim, there was only once, only one 
time when we were really happy. 

jim: When was that? 

NELL: The Sunday we went out into the coun- 
try. It was in June, an’ I had a day off. 
I'd saved up fer weeks ter get a new hat an’ 
I thought it was awful stylish. We took our 
dinner with us an’ we went across the river 
an’ got a trolley goin’ way into the country. 
D’ye know Jim, it was the first time I'd ever 
been out there. Yer remember the big trees 
where we had our dinner? An’ how ye talked 
t’ that old man? An’ me gettin’ bunches of 
flowers to take home? I made ye wear one 
in yer buttonhole an’ ye didn’t want ter a 
bit. Why, that Sunday, I never kin ferget it, 
Jim. (She goes off into a sort of revery.) 

jim: Sure I remember that old jay-bird out 
there. 

NELL: That was the first time we ever seen the 
green fields. An’ oh, how short it was. 

yim: (Uncomfortably) Well, we couldn’t a kept 
on livin’ out there. 

NELL: No, we had to come back to work—an’ 
drink—and the city streets. 

jim: Ye talk as if I could help it! 

NELL: (Very tenderly) Dear, I'm not blaming 
ye—I’m not even blamin’ myself. We was 
just like heaps of others. “Twasn’t our fault 
a bit. 

yim: Well, what about it then? 

NELL: Do ye know, Jim, after everythin’ had 
happened, what kept comin’ to my mind? 

jim: I dunno as I do. 

NELL: Our day out there—across the river. I 
felt, ““There’s the real Jim. The other’s some 
one else.” An’ I began to love ye. 


This little scene is remarkable not 
only for its projection of the viewpoint 
behind the play, its recognition of the 
impact of environment on character, 
but it is noteworthy also as the first of 
a long series of love scenes that Sheldon 
was to write, each one different, yet each 
one stamped by a recognizably individ- 
ual lyricism.?° 


29 Late in his career, when he was suffering 
the blinding and paralyzing effects of rheuma- 
toid arthritis, Sheldon anonymously collaborated 
with Margaret Ayer Barnes on her dramatiza- 
tion of The Age of Innocence which Katharine 
Cornell presented to Broadway in 1928. Mrs. 
Barnes was delighted when a perceptive critic, 
Robert Sisk of the Baltimore Sun, wrote that 
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From this affecting short interval of 
middle-aged nostalgia, Salvation Nell 
moves quickly to its close. As the band 
is heard returning, Nell bids Jim good- 
bye, and realism overtakes romance. 
yim: D’ye know what yer throwin’ me into? 

D’ye know what I’m goin’ t’do? 

NELL: I'll pray for ye, Jim— 

jim: (Recklessly) Aw, dam’ yer prayers. 

NELL: Don’t let them be the last words that— 
jim: (Between his teeth) Aw Hell! 


He slouches off toward the bar. The 
band and the crowd now fill the street 
waiting to hear Nell’s speech, the high 
point of their rally. A simple, earnest 
little message, its effect must have lain 
in the way Mrs. Fiske delivered it. Park- 
er wrote that “the white fire of spiritual 
exaltation, of utter surrender to the high 
and deep mood that is for the instant in 
this Nell, plays in Mrs. Fiske, and in her 
tones most of all, as it [had not since the 
actress played the climactic scene of 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles.1.”*° 

The sound of Nell’s ringing voice 
stops Jim as he is about to enter the 
saloon. She, seeing this, increases the 
urgency of her appeal. Jim is, by turn, 
puzzled, annoyed, touched, and _ notice- 
ably moved. At her final words, the 
band plays, the crowd sings, and Nell 
passes among them with a tambourine 
to collect their small, but heartfelt, of- 
ferings. When she reaches Jim, he takes 
a coin from his pocket and drops it 
among the others. He begs to see her 
after the meeting. There is sincerity in 
his voice when he says: “I want ter see 
things as ye see them, Nelly. Won’t yer 
learn me how?” With the lamplight fall- 


. . your correspondent is of the opinion that 
he detects unmistakable traces of Edward 
Sheldon in this [play]—nobody writes certain 
types of love scenes like Mr. Sheldon and, 
though his name is nowhere near the program, 
it is hard to get over the idea that he didn’t 
have a bit to do with the thing.” Letter from 
Mrs. Barnes to Alice Kauser, dated December 
20, 1928. Alice Kauser Papers, Harvard The- 
atre Collection. 

30 Boston Transcript, April 16, 1909. 
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ing on his face, she recognizes the strug- 
gle her words have caused him. Holding 
out her hands which he grasps, she 
speaks the final line of the play: “Wait 
for me, Jim. I’ll meet ye there. (Indi- 
cating the Hall) I want ye to take me 
home.” She passes from him and joins 
the others in singing, her upraised face 
wet with tears as the curtain finally 
descends. 

This was not a typical “happy end- 
ing.” As Professor Baker later noted: 

[Some] have found the ending unsatisfactory 
because they are not sure that Jim may never 
relapse, because they have no concrete proof 
that he never will relapse. But what concrete 
proof does life give early in a regenerative 
process that there will be no backsliding? Mr. 
Sheldon shows delicate feeling for the newer 
and truer methods in dramatic art in that he 
leaves us trusting, just as Nell must and does, 
and here is a real beginning of what she has 
hoped. To try to represent finality where it 
could not exist is to force life to conform to the 
conventions of the stage.31 


Nearly half a century later, theatre- 
goers of a more sophisticated age may 
find an air of naiveté about Salvation 
Nell. But few plays of today, despite 
their intellectual maturity, can be cited 
as creating such an effect on their au- 
diences as to send members out into the 
street burning to relieve their guilt com- 
plexes. The tambourines of Salvation 
Army girls who posted themselves at the 
Hackett’s exits filled with a generous 
tinkle of coins, and wealthy people 
drove their expensive automobiles 
straight from the theatre down to the 
Bowery bread line where they emptied 
their pockets of cash to the superin- 
tendent of the Mission.*? 

In the post-O’Neill period of the 
1950's, with such writers as Miller, Wil- 
liams, Odets, and Inge dominating our 
serious stage, it is difficult to value fully 


31“A Group of Harvard Dramatists,” The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, June 1909, pp. 
604-605. 

82 Binns, pp. 207 and 209. 


the courage that Sheldon and the Fiskes 
displayed in this unusual production. 
Practically all the serious dramas of the 
1908-1909 season were transatlantic im- 
ports with Olga Nethersole playing Car- 
men, Magda, and The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, while Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
the original Mrs. Tanqueray, played 
Sophocles’ Electra. And these 
were established pieces; given ade- 
quate production and capable acting 
they involved little risk, least of all that 
of artistic taste. American playwrights 
were content to turn out papier-maché 
farces or slavish and shallow imitations 
of the continental “well-made” play. 
“The gift that Sheldon first brought to 
the stage,” wrote Thomas H. Dickinson 
many years later, “was the ability to see 
reality free from the convention of the 
theater and to distil drama from this 
untheatrical reality . . . [Salvation Nell] 
is particularly significant in what it 
avoids and in what is discards. It might 
have been written as a dramatic ro- 
mance after the fashion of the plays of 
Henry Arthur Jones. The author chose 
to treat it as a hard-gnarled bit of reality 
unrelieved by beauty or fine writing.”* 


Of the tens of thousands of plays that 
have ever been staged, only a relatively 
minute few retain a permanent place on 
the boards. Yet in the quicksands of 
changing and outmoded taste there have 
vanished plays which, though now ap- 
parently forgotten, strongly influenced 
the work that was to follow them. And 
these plays themselves were influenced 
by what came before them. Sheldon’s 
realism would seem to have been an ex- 
tension of Antoine’s naturalism. Al- 
though the superficial features of An- 
toine’s staging had already been ex- 
ploited in the American theatre, it re- 
mained for Sheldon to adapt not only 


88 Playwrights of the New American Theatre 
(New York, 1925), p. 168. 


the trimmings but the core—and the es- 
sence—of the genre to native material. 
In doing this he pointed the way for 
later dramatists, as the early O'Neill of 
Anna Christie.* Sheldon himself after- 
wards forsook socio-realistic drama, for 
his was a temperament that was hap- 
piest when dealing with the romantic 

34In 1926, O’Neill wrote to Sheldon: “. . . 
Your Salvation Nell, along with the work of 
the Irish Players on their first trip over here, 
was what first opened my eyes to the existence 
of a real theatre as opposed to. the unreal— 
and to me then, hateful—theatre of my father, 


in whose atmosphere I had been brought 
up... .” Barnes, The Man Who Lived Twice, 


PP: 53-54: 
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and the lyric. He is best remembered 
today for Romance which, in addition to 
its success here and in many other coun- 
tries, had the distinction of being the 
first serious drama to run for more than 
one thousand consecutive performances 
in London. Yet in the lengthening pers- 
pective of time, Salvation Nell may 
emerge as the one play of its period 
which contributed more than any other 
to American theatrical evolution by 
bringing to our stage, in terms of in- 
digenous subject matter, a mature appli- 
cation of realistic technique. 


Style 


Effective style can only come from contemporary consciousness formed by an 
intense response. It is one thing to render a Greek, Elizabethan, or eighteenth- 
century play in terms of the theatre in which it originated; accurately, in which 
case we have antiquarianism, or approximately, in which case we have simple 
accommodation to the fact that we have no Greek, Elizabethan, or eighteenth- 
century stage at hand. It is another thing to translate such a play into the vital 
idiom of our times and location.—John Gassner, The Theatre in Our Times 
(New York: Crown, 1954), p. 504. Quoted by permission. 


Unity in Excitement 


All types of theatre are really one, because if theatre is to be exciting its 
aim is always one: to present good plays in the best possible manner. What is 
most important in maintaining a sound theatre attitude is the reason for choos- 
ing and producing a play; this reason should be that it is a fine play, you are 
excited by it and you can give it a good production.—Margo Jones, Theatre-in- 
the-Round (New York: Rinehart, 1951), p. 23. Quoted by permission. 
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TELEVISION ACTIVITY IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


WILLIAM WORK 


Early in 1955 Michigan State Normal 
College conducted a survey of television 
activities in a selected group of colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try. The purpose of the survey was to 
determine the extent of these institu- 
tions’ curricular offerings in television 
and the extent of their participation in 
educational television programming. 

Questionnaires were sent to all Ameri- 
can senior colleges and universities with 
student populations between 1000 and 
3ooo and to all teacher-training institu- 
tions with student populations of 1000 
or more. One hundred and sixty-seven 
valid responses were received. This 
represented a return of over sixty per 
cent. The replies were divided almost 
equally between publically-supported 
schools (85) and private institutions 
(82). This division has been used to es- 
tablish the two major categories in the 
data which follow. 


Table I summarizes the general in- 
formation received. I will be noted 
that none of the schools surveyed owns 
a television station, although four main- 
tain studios. Since most of the schools 
are largely dependent upon the facili- 
ties of local stations, it is apparent that 
proximity to a station may constitute a 


William Work is Associate Professor of Speech 
and Director of the Theatre at Michigan State 
Normal College. 


key factor in the establishment of an 
active television program. There are no 
television sations within fifty miles of 
thirty-eight of the schools polled. Al- 
most one-half of all of the institutions 
reporting, however, indicated that their 
students do have an opportunity to take 
part in television production activities. 

Data concerning television course 
work offered in the responding institu- 
tions are summarized in Table II. Forty- 
one schools offer at least one course 
dealing with television. An additional 
twenty schools are planning to add 
course work in this area in the near fu- 
ture. Two of the privately-supported 
institutions are currently offering ten 
such courses each. 

The facilities used for teaching tele- 
vision vary widely. Well over one-half 
of the schools offering course work have 
secured the cooperation of a nearby 
commercial station, and six work 
through an educational outlet. Closed- 
circuit facilities are used by nine schools; 
ten have simulated television equip- 
ment for use in regular classrooms; and 
six have no special facilities. 

Twenty-six of the forty-one schools 
offering television courses reported their 
total capital outlay to date for televi- 
sion equipment and facilities. Thirteen 
of these institutions indicated that no 
funds have been allocated for this pur- 
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pose. The maximum expenditure re- 
ported was $45,000. 

Twenty schools reported their annual 
operating budgets for teaching televi- 
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indicated that students enrolled in tele- 
vision courses are charged a special fee. 

As indicated in Table III, thirty-one 
of the colleges and universities repre- 


sented in this survey are currently pre- 
senting educational television programs. 
An almost equal number (27) are plan- 


sion. These budgets ranged from no 
funds (nine schools) to $2,300. Only 
four institutions, all privately supported, 


TABLE I — GENERAL DATA 


Publicly- 
Supported (85) 


Total 
(167) 
94 

o 


Privately- 
Supported (82) 


Offer a speech major 

Own a television station 

Own a television studio 

Engage in television activities through a cooperat- 
ing station 

School is located within ten miles of a television 
station 

School is located more than fifty miles from 
nearest television station 

Students have opportunity to take part in televi- 
sion production activities 


59 


4 
30 
27 
28 


TABLE II — TELEvision Course Work 


Schools offering course work in television (or 
in radio-television) 
Range in number of courses offered 
Facilities used for teaching television: 
Cooperating commercial station 
Cooperating educational station 
Closed-circuit facilities 
Simulated equipment in classroom 
Other (mostly film equipment) 
No special facilities 
Schools reporting capital outlay to date for 
television facilities 15 
Range in capital outlay $0 to $45,000 
Schools reporting annual operating budget for 
teaching television 
Range in annual operating budget 
Schools charging students a special fee for tele- 
vision courses 
Schools with no television courses 
planning to offer them soon 


10 


$o to $600 


that are 


14 


TABLE III — EpucaTioNAL TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 


Schools engaged in educational television pro- 
gramming 17 

Speech Department administers programming 6 

Range of average air-time per week in hours 
(approx.) 

Percentage of “live” programs 

Percentage of film programs 

Percentage of kinescope programs 

Programming via commercial station 

Programming via educutional station 

Schools reporting annual programming budget 

Range in annual budget 

Schools which have offered college courses for 
credit through television 

Schools not now producing educational tele- 
vision programs that plan to begin soon 


14 
5 


1/8 to 18 
95% 

4% 

1% 

14 

4 


7 
$o to $5000 


1/16 to 2-3/4 
98% 
2% 
0% 
15 
4 
10 
$0 to $5000 


10 


17 
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ning to begin soon. The responsibility 
for administering these programs may be 
assigned to one of several departments, 
but it rests most frequently in the 
department of speech. 

There is a wide span in the amount 
of educational television air-time pro- 
duced by the institutions poiled. The 
weekly average ranged from approxi- 
mately five minutes to approximately 
eighteeen hours. While most of the pro- 
grams are presented “live,” both mo- 
tion picture film and kenescope record- 
ings are being used by some schools. 

The programs of twenty-nine of the 
thirty-one schools engaged in education- 
al television production reach the pub- 
lic through commercial stations. Four 
institutions in each of the two major 
categories have found outlets for at least 
part of their programming through edu- 
cational channels. 

Most of the programs are prepared 
for general adult audiences, although 
emphasis has been given to children’s 


Time and Masterpieces 


25 
programs by a few institutions. A total 
of eight of the schools polled have of- 
fered college courses for credit through 
the medium of television. 

Annual budgets for educational tele- 
vision programming for the seventeen 
colleges and universities reporting this 
information range from $0 to $5000. 
Four of the sixteen indicated that they 
receive no special allocation for this 
purpose. It seems apparent that in 
many instances the production costs are 
being met largely, if not completely, by 
the cooperating stations. 

For all practical purposes, television 
is a phenomenon of the past decade. A 
surprisingly large proportion of our 
medium-sized colleges and universities 
are already active in one or more areas 
of educational television. Others are 
preparing to enter the field. We are 
only beginning to understand the edu- 
cational potential of this new medium. 
The challenge is clear; our institutions 
of higher learning can scarcely ignore it. 


Yes, it is undeniable that time has a great deal to do with the formation of 


masterpieces. Every generation that passes before a work of genius looks at it 
from a different point of view, and finds in it new beauties which henceforth 
remain indelibly attached to it. Time enriches these works with the progress it 
has made, with the fresh ideas, feelings, and knowledge it has acquired; and it 
is thus, after the lapse of two long centuries and a half, that we now find con- 
centrated in Tartuffe’ every kind of social, moral, and religious hypocrisy, as we 
find every species of jealousy in ‘Othello’; it is thus that these characters, enriched 
daily with the new forms of feeling unceasingly experienced by humanity, 
assume colossal proportions, and that the poets, who created them, are raised in 
the eyes of the world to the heights of prodigious greatness. Homer perhaps is 
the greatest poet of all only because he is the oldest, and because three thousand 
years have labored in his behalf, and made his statue a gigantic one.—Francisque 
Sarcey, 4 Company of Actors. 
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A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1957 


R. LYLE HAGAN* 


Since the publication of last year’s 
Directory of Summer Theatres in ETJ, 
the Project has received many copies of 
the questionnaire which were sent out 
for the 1956 Directory. These question- 
naires were filled out for the 1957 Di- 
rectory of Summer Theatres accepting 
apprentices and students. Rather than 
entertain the confusion which might 
arise in sending the prospective summer 
theatre organizations a new question- 
naire, the Project membership felt a 
more complete listing could be effected 
by using the present 1956 approved 
questionnaire. The present Directory 
was made possible by asking those sum- 
mer theatre organizations listed in the 
1956 Directory to send us any changes, 
deletions or additions for their 1957 Di- 
rectory listing. 


R. Lyle Hagan is director of the University 
Theatre and Associate Professor of Speech and 
Drama at Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales, New Mexico. 

*For the AETA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre Student and Ap- 
prentices. The personnel for this AETA Proj- 
ect in 1956 was as follows: Ross D. Smith, Di- 
rector of Theatre, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana (Vice-Chairman); Jack D. Clay, Di- 
rector of Theatre, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Lyle Dye, Jr., 115 York Street, New Haven 
11, Connecticut; Judith Elder, Director of The- 
atre, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; 
Anita Grannis, Director, Macon Little Theatre, 
Macon, Georgia; Donald P. Hill, 2200 Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Directory lists those summer 
theatre organizations that offer students 
professional training and _ experience. 
Colleges and universities which offer 
summer sessions of theatre arts have 
been omitted from the survey. The Sum- 
mer Theatre Project membership, offi- 
cials and members of AETA, however, 
feel that the Directory should more di- 
rectly serve the needs of AETA mem- 
bership as a whole. A survey, which has 
been officially approved, will be made 
of AETA members who sponsor sum- 
mer theatres. There are summer theatres 
sponsored by educational institutions 
with professional standards of operation 
which have not been included in this 
Directory. 


THE DIRECTORY 
Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1957 


CANADA 

Vancouver: 1) Theatre Under The 
Stars (Vancouver Civic Theatre Society). 
2) Malkin Bowl, Stanley Pk, Vancouver. 
3) W. N. Buckingham, gen. mgr., 2024 
Beach Ave., Vancouver, B. C. Canada. 
4a) approx. end June-end Aug. 4-b) 
4276; 6oc-$2.85. 5a) Open-air theatre 
musical stock. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 9) 4; 
54- 20) 4 on staff. 21) None. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER FOR SUMMER THEATRE APPRENTICES AND STUDENTS 


(To be published in the March 1957 edition of the Educational Theatre Journal) 


(Distance from largest city) 


Name and address of Manager or Executive 


Admission price range 
5a. Arena, proscenium arch, or tent? 
b. Number of originals and classics in 1955 .......... 
Originals 
Equity Company? Star System? 


Package Shows? 


Yes or No 


If Equity, number of productions and performances of each . 


If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each ................. 
Prod. 


Do you systematically rotate the students from one technical crew to another? 


15. Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable .... 


16a. Any salaried position for college students? ......... , 
Yes or No 


b. If so, how many? List specific salaried jobs available, e.g. Acting, Technical, 


Publicity, Box-Office, etc. 


27 
Mo. Day Mo. Day 
Yes or No 
8. Permanent Resident Company? .................. How many members? ................ 
Prod. Perf. 
10. If Equity, number of student productions and performances of each .................... 
Prod. 
11. If Equity number of student speaking parts in 1955 
12. If Non-professional, productions and performances of each ..............2600.000eseeeeee 
Prod. Perf. 
Yes or No a 
|? 
{| 
| 
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17a. Tuition or fee. ... 


c. Cost of a share if Cooperative 
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... b. Cost of weekly Room and Board 


18. Describe ownership and character of student living accommodations: ...... 


19. Any Scholarships? 
Yes or No 


Is the institution G.I. approved? .... 


...... If so, how many? 


Yes or No 


Executive Theatre (artistic) staff. If 1957 staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1956. 


(Please asterisk those directing student productions.) 


21. Courses to be offered in 


22. Further information: 


Please return by December 15 to 


Position Permanent Position 


COLORADO 


Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mansfield 


School of the Theatre. 2) Steamboat 
Springs, Colo.; 197 mi. Denver. 3) Char- 
lotte L. Perry, Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 
4a) 7/38/27. 5a) arena, prosc. 5b) 4 
classics. 6) No; No. 7) No; 30. 8) No. 
12) 5; 2. 15) 50. 16a) No. Work schol- 
arships can be arranged. 19) Yes; $6o- 
$180 & full tuition; No. 20) 3-M.A., 1- 
Ph.D., 2-A.B., 2 others. 21) Acting, Dir., 
Mod. Dance, Ballet, Art, Piano, Speech. 


CONNECTICUT 

Ivoryton: 1) Ivoryton Playhouse. 2) 
Ivoryton, Conn.; 18 mi. New London, 
35 mi. Hartford. 3) Milton Stiefel, Dir., 
Ivoryton, Conn. 4a) 10 wks., 7/1-9/3. 
4b) $1.20-$3.60. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2 origin- 
als. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) 3. 8) Yes; 6-8. 9) 8 
perf. 10) None. 11) 12. 15) 12. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) 3; varied. 17a) $250. 17b) $25. 
18) pvt homes or hotel. 19) Yes; 4; full 
amount; No. 22) commercially sound 
professional theatre. 
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1056. Number of college semester credits 
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Litchfield: 1) Litchfield Summer 
Theatre. 2) Litchfield, Conn.; 30 mi. 
Hartford, go mi. New York. 3) Leonard 
Altobell, Litchfield, Conn, 4a) 6/18-9/3. 
4b) 350; $2.75, $2.40, $1.80. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8. 
g) 11; 6. 10) None. 11) 36. 14) Yes. 15) 
15. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) $25-$35. 
18) pvt. homes—g restaurants. 20) 3 on 
staff. 21) No courses, practical experi- 
ence only. 22) Students must possess 
college or little theatre background and 
references. 

Westport: 1) Westport Country Play- 
house. 2) Westport, Conn.; 50 mi. NYC. 
3) Phillip Langner, Peter Turgeon, 23 
W. 53 St., NYC. 4a) 6/1-9/7. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 4; 1. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 3. 8) Yes; 
6.9) 12; 8 10) 1; 1. 11) 40. 14) Yes. 15) 
20. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) $40-$50. 
17c) less. 18) Good. 19) No; No. 


INDIANA 

Culver: 1) Maxinkuckee Playhouse. 
2) Culver, Ind. on Lake Maxinkuckee; 
34 mi. South Bend. 3) Paul Rutledge, 
Box 62, Univ. of Cinn., Cinn, Ohio. 4a) 
6/20-9/7. 4b) 230; $1.50. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
2 Classics. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
18. g) No. 12) 12; 6. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 
16) No. 17a) None. 17b) Provided. 18) 
2 to room- 3 meals day on premises. 19) 
No; 20) 1-M.A., 1-B.A. 21) None. 22) 
For information write-Box 62, Univ. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fort Wayne: 1) Festival Music Thea- 
ter, Inc. 2 Theater: Franke Pk, Business 
Offices: 411 Standard Bldg., Fort Wayne 
2, Ind. 3) Louis J. Culp, Gen. Mgr. 4a) 
4/19-8/25. 4b) 2,092; $2.50, $1.75, $1.00. 
5a) Prosc.-Outdoor stadium style. 5b) 
Bwdy Musicals only. 6) No. 7) No. 8) 
Semi; about 50. 12) 3; 6. 14) Insofar as 
possible. 15) 12-16. 16a) No. 17a) None. 
17b) $25-$30 avg. 18) Company locates 
qualified and recommended accommoda- 
tions if student desires. 19) No. 20) 4- 
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M.A., 1-B.S. 21) Working agreement 
with Indiana Univ. whereby qualified 
and acceptable college students may ob- 
tain Univ. credit. 


Michigan City: 1) Michiana Summer 
Theatre. 2) 4 mi. NE of Michigan City. 
3) Ross D. Smith, Purdue Univ., LaFay- 
ette, Ind. 4a) 6/28-9/2. 4b) 355; $1.80. 
5a) Prosc. 6) No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 17. 
12) 10; 5. 14) No. 15) 14. 16a) Yes; 
all. 16b) 13; all pd. 17a) None. 17b) 
None. 18) Double cabins, dining hall. 
19) No. 20) 1-M.A., 1-Ph.D., 1-B.A. 21) 
Play Prod., Stagecraft, Children’s Thea- 
tre & Creative Dramatics, New Trends 
in Art. 

Nashville: 1) Brown County Play- 
house. 2) Nashville, Ind.; 35 mi. Indian- 
apolis. 3) Dr. Lee Norvelle. 4a) 6/22- 
9/2. 4b) 500; $1.00. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 3 
classics. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) No. 9g) 
No. 10) No. 11) No. 12) 3; 10. 14) Yes. 
15) 30. 16a) Yes. 16b) 9; 2-tech., 1 co. 
mgr. 17a) Univ. cr. fee. 17b) Univ. rate. 
17c) None. 18) Univ. housing & Bd. 19) 
Yes; 30; $30-$150; Yes: 20) 3-Ph.D., 2- 
M.A. 21) Acting, Dir., Stg. Craft, Stg. 
Lighting, Prod., Interp., Dramatic Lit., 
Research. 


Terre Haute: 1) White Barn Summer 
Theatre Workshop of the Indiana Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts. 2) Fairgrounds, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 3) H. Adrian Rehner, 
6701 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, Ill. 4a) 
6/22-8. 4b) $1.00, $1.80. 5a) All types- 
Prosc., 3-sides, 2-sides, arena. 5b) 1 or- 
iginal. 6) some equity people; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 15-18. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) 
Yes. 16b) 5-7; Ass’ts in Acting, lights, 
stg. with work in all fields. 17a) $5 wk. 
17b) $16. 18) guidance of Ind. State Col- 
lege list although not connected. 19) 
Yes; 3; Tuition; No. 20) 2-M.A., 1-B.A. 
21) Lighting, Des., Painting Tech., Bus., 
Make-up, Acting, Dir. 22) Theatre is 
professional but Non-Equity. 
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KENTUCKY 

Berea: 1) Wilderness Road. 2) Berea, 
Ky. 3) Theos Cronk, Mgr. 4a) 6-8. 5a) 
Outdoor. 5b) historical play. 6) Non- 
Equity, 9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 6 perf. 
wkly. 15) No apprentices. Everyone un- 
der salary. 22) Openings for actors, danc- 
ers & tech. people. 


Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of 
Kentucky. 2) Danville, Ky.; near Lex- 
ington. 3) Col. Eben Henson. 4a) 6-9. 
4b) 300; $1.00-$1.50. 5a) Arena; 5b) 0; 
2. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 12) 
10; 8. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) No. 17a) 
None. 17b) Rm. free, Bd. $10. 18) At 
Playhouse. 20) 1-B.A., 1 other. 21) 
Courses offered high sch. grads. & 1st 
yr. college only. High sch. cr. 22) Non- 
profit summer stock. Uses 3 rotating 
companies playing in 8 locations, mainly 
state pks. Home base is Danville Col- 
lege. Students play minor roles with 
professional company. 


MAINE 

Bar Harbor: 1) The Windemere Sum- 
mer Playhouse. 2) Bar Harbor, Me; 500 
mi. N.Y. 3) Bryan Turner and Edward 
Ochsen, Prods. 11-4; 110114 N. Olive, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 5-9; c/o The 
Playhouse, Bar Harbor, Me. 4a) 6/30- 
9/3. 4b) 500; $1.00, $1.80, $2.40. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 1; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 28. 9) 9; 6. 11) 16. 14) Yes. 15) 
15. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) $25. 18) 
Rm. & Bd. at local Inn; 2-rm. & bath. 
19) Yes; 4; all expenses pd; No. 20) 
5-B.A. 21) all phases of theatre. 10 wks. 
of complete rotation in all depts. of lec- 
tures and practical experience. 22) Sat. 
maitnees during summer of Children’s 
Theatre. All new, original prods. cast 
from apprentices. Serves as “Tryout” for 
new productions to be taken on national 
tour later by The Windemere Children’s 
Theatre. Many musicals. Need original 
scripts. 
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Camden: 1) Camden Hills Summer 
Theatre. 2) Camden, Me.; 80 mi. 3) H. 
Ridgely Bullock, Jr., Bowden Barr & 
Bullock, 197 W. 48th St., NYC. 4a) 7/3- 
9/4. 4b) 600; $3.30, $1.10. 5a) Prosc., 
outdoor. 5b) 0; 2. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 
1. 8) Yes; 45. g) 10; 8. 10) None. 11) 
100. 14) Some. 15) 20. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
10; Tech., Publ., B.O. 17a) No. 17b) 
$30-$45. 20) 2-B.A., 1-M.A., 1-Ph.D. 22) 
not run as school although acting classes 
are held. 


Kennebunkport: 1) Arundel Opera 
Theatre. 2) Kennebunkport, Me.; 80 mi. 
Boston. 3) Wesley Boynton & Morse 
Haithwaite, Drawer 311, Kennebunk- 
port. 4a) 6/24-9/3. 4b) 500; $1.50. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 0; g. 6) No; No. 7) No; None. 
8) Yes; 50. 12) 10; 4. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 
16a) Yes. 16b) 5; Tech. depts., Lighting, 
Scenery, Painting. 17a) $400. 17b) Inc. 
in fee. 18) Dorms; meals cafeteria style. 
19) Yes; 5; $200 for deserving tech.; No. 
20) 2-A.B., 1-B.M., 1 other. 21) Diction, 
Characterization Make-up, Voice and 
Piano, Stg. & Tech. Problems. House 
(Theatre) Mgmt. 22) All operas & oper- 
ettas in Eng. translation. Presented in 2 
yr. old, $35,000 Colonial Theatre. 


Monmouth: 1) The Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Festival Theatre, Inc. 2) American 
Savoyards, Monmouth, Me.; 17 mi. Au- 
gusta. 3) Dorothy Raedler, 526 E. 87 St., 
NYC. 4a) 6/27-9/10. 4b) 483; $1.10, 
$1.65, $2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None; 10, 
6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 25. g 10; 8. 
10) None. 11) Students appear in chorus 
parts through special permission of 
Equity. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 16a) No. 17a) 

550. 17b) Inc. 18) Cobbossee Inn, 
owned locally, resort Inn. Apprentice 
accommodations similar to cast. 19) No; 
No. 20) 2-A.B., 2-B.M., 1-B.S. 21) Act- 
ing, Dance & Body Movement, Diction, 
Theory & Sight Singing, Make-up. 22) 
Apprentices work with cast in profes- 
sional prods. Receive training in all 
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branches of theatrical work, emphasis on 
performing. 


MARYLAND 

Lutherville: 1) Hilltop Theatre, Inc. 
2) Lutherville, Md.; 4 mi. Baltimore. 3) 
Don Swann, Jr., Hilltop Theatre, Inc., 
Lutherville, Md.-Summer address: 431 
W. 44th St., NYC.-Winter address. 4a) 
5/28-9/16. 4b) 364; $2.45, $1.85, $1.25. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) 1; 0. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes; 12. g) 18; 6. 10) 1; 1. 11) approx. 
40. 14) Yes. 15) 12. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4; 
2-tech., 1-publ., 1-B.O. 17a $187.50. 17b) 
$30. 18) Managed by co.-7 houses within 
goo yds. theatre, with swimming pool. 
19) Yes; 2; full; Yes. 20) 4-B.A. 22) 
There is a year around school—the Hill- 
top Theatre School of Arts with staff of 
20 teachers and over 200 students. Oper- 
ated in conjunction with theatre, is a 
Non-Equity Road Company. 

Oakland: 1) Garret County Playhouse. 
2) Deep Creek Lake, Box 304, Oakland, 
Md. 3) Gene Yell, Drama Dept. Univ. 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
4a) 7/98/24. 4b) 252; gen. adm. $1.65, 
Subscription-8 adm.-$10. 5a) Arena- 
Barn. 5b) None; 1. 6) No; No. 7) No; 
None. 8) Yes; 8. 12) 8; 5. 15) 2 appren- 
tices-no fee. 16a) all. 16b) 8; rm, bd, 
laundry. 17a) None. 22 Company lim- 
ited to students & grads. of Univ. of New 
Mexico, Drama Dept. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly: 1) North Shore Music-Thea- 
tre. 2) Beverly, Mass.; 22 mi. Boston. 
3) Stephan Slane, 415 E. 64th St., N.Y. 
21, NY. 4a) 6/11-9/1. 4b) 1300; $2.20, 
$2.75, $3.30. 5a) Arena-semi-tent. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 25. 9) 8. 10) None. 
11) about 12. 14) generally yes. 15) 10. 
16a) No generally. 17a) None. 17b) ap- 
prox. $30. 21) Acting, Dancing, Singing, 
& Tech field. 

Falmouth: 1) Falmouth Playhouse. 
2) Falmouth, Mass.; 15 mi. 3) Henry T. 


Winstein, Gen. Mgr. 4a) 7/2-9/4. 4b) 
600; $1.10, $4.60. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2 orig- 
inals. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; all. 8) Yes; 
6. g) 8 prod. 10) 5 prod. 11) 4. 14) Yes. 
15) 12. 16a) few. 16b 5-6; Ass’t. Publ., 
Ass’t. B.O., Prop. girl, Ass’t. Designer, 
Carpenter. 17a) None. 17b $30-$35. 18) 
Student gtrs. operated by theatre-maid 
service. 19) No. 

Hyannis: 1) Cape Cod Melody Tent, 
Inc. 2) Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass.; 72 
mi. Boston. 3) David Marshall Holtz- 
mann, 36 W. 44th St., NY. 4a) 6/28-9/1. 
5a) Tent. 5b) Operettas and modern mu- 
sicals. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) chorus, 
ballet and some residents. 9) 10 wks., 
7 perf. wkly. 11) Equity maximum. 14) 
Yes. 15) 12. 16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) 
$30-$50. 18) bd. with 1-2 persons, in 
community, rigidly investigated and su- 
pervised. 19) No. go )3 on staff. 

Fitchburg: 1) Lake Whalom Play- 
house. 2) Fitchburg, Mass. 3) Guy Pal- 
merton, 210 West 55th St., NYC. 4a) 
6/20-9/6. 4b) 800; ggc-$3.00. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 2; 8. 6) Yes; partly. 7) Yes. 1 or 2; 
12 wks. 8) Yes; 12. 9) 7 perf. 10) 1 or 2. 
14 Yes. 15) 8. 16a) Yes. 16b) B.O. crew, 
tech., publ. ass’ts etc. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25. 19) Yes; 3; Yes. 20) Accepting ap- 
plications for 1957 staff. 

Stockbridge: 1) Berkshire Playhouse. 
2) Stockbridge, Mass., 137 mi. N.Y. 3) 
William Miles. 4a) 6/20-9/2. 4b) 483; 


$1.20, $1.80, $2.75. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 2. 


6) Yes; Yes, some wks. 7) No. 8) Yes; 
10. g) 11; 88. 10 None. 11) no students. 


MICHIGAN 

Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre, Inc. 2) 
Augusta, Mich.; 12 mi. Kalamazoo and 
Battle Creek. 3) Jack P. Ragotzy, 200 E. 
36th St., NY 16, NY. 4a) 6/12-9/16. 4b) 
450; $1.25, $2.00. 5a) Prosc. 6) Yes; No. 
7) No. 8) Yes; 10. g) 11 prod., Perf. vary 
from 6-21. 10) None. 11) 36. 14) Yes. 
15) 8. 16a) Yes. 16b) 1; ‘Tech. ass’t. 17a) 
None. 17b) approx. $20, theatre fur- 
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nishes lunch to company at no charge. 
18) hotel. 19) Yes; 2; rm. plus $100; No. 
20) 1-M.A., 2-B.A., 1 other. 21) None. 
22) converted dairy barn with excellent 
tech. facilities. 


MINNESOTA 

Excelsior: 1) The Old Log Theatre. 
2) Excelsior, Minn. 14 mi. SW Minne- 
apolis on Lake Minnetonka. g) Don 
Stolz, 4454 Washburn Ave. S., Minne- 
apolis. 4a) 6/13-9/16. 4b) 400; $2.40, 
$1.80. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None; 1. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. 9) 14; 5. 10) 4; 
2. 11) 15. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
6, all phases. 17a) None. 20) 1-B.A., 3- 
M.A.; 2 directing student prods. 21) 
no apprentices in usual sense. Pay every 
student on staff. Accept only students 
capable. 


MONTANA 

Helena: 1) Helena Unlimited’s Ban- 
dit Players. 2) 129 N. Jackson St., Hel- 
ena, Montana. 3) Doris Marsolais Mar- 
shall, Eexecutive Dir., 129 N. Jackson 
St., Helena. 4a) 6/22-8/31. 4b) 250; 
$1.00-Adults, 50c-Child. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None. 6) No; No. 7) Yes; 2. 8) Yes; 8. 
12) 15; 50. 14) Yes. 15)20. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 2; B.O. & publ. with group. 17a) 
$50. 17b) $20. 18) apts. at theatre, dorm 
space with adult chaperones. 19) Yes; 4; 
Tuition; Yes. 20) 4-B.A., 1-M.A. 21) 12 
qtr. hr. cr. divided into 2 6 hr. wrok- 
shops. Acting, Make-up, Tech., Publ., 
History of Theatre, Lighting, B.O., Dir., 
Stg., Elementary and advanced. 22) 5th 
yr. (51-56), Produced 4 Bdwy hits, 10 
one-act melodramas, 10 hr. variety 
shows, Montana State College partici- 
pates with us. All students participate 
in all shows. Plays 6 nights wk. Corre- 
spondence must be postmarked May 1, 
1957 regarding this year’s schedule. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Gilford-Laconia: 1) Lakes Region 
Playhouse. 2) Gilford-Laconia, N.H.; go 
mi. Boston. 3) Alton Wilkes, East Lyme, 
Conn., P.O. Box 138. 4a) 7/1-9/4. 4b) 
600; $1.25, $1.80, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50. 5a) 
Prosc. 5b) 1; None. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; 
4. 8) Yes; 6. g) 10; 8. 11) 22. 14) Yes. 
15) 12-6 M. & 6 F. 16a) Yes. 16b) 6; 1- 
B.O., 1-publ., 4-Backstg. tech. 17b) $10- 
rm.; food optional. 18) pvt. homes; 
lodge next door, shared cabins in vicin- 
ity. 19) Yes; 4; Rm. & Bd.; No. 20) 1- 
Ph.D., 1-M.A., 1-B.S., 2-B.A. 22) only 
serious apprentices will be accepted. 
Must have character references. Must 
spend entire summer unless agreed oth- 
erwise at time of acceptance as appren- 
tice. 

Peterborough: 1) Peterborough Play- 
ers. 2) Peterborough, N. H. 3) Edith 
Bond Stearns, 107 E. Prospect, Wald- 
wick, N. J. 4b) 175; $1.98. 5a) Prosc. 


6) Yes; No. 7) No; None. 8) Yes; 8. 
9) 5; - 10) 1; 1. 11) 20. 15) 18. 16a) 


No. 17a) $160. 17b) approx. $24. 18) 
pvt. homes. 19) Yes 2; working scholar- 
ships covering tuition for men. 20) 2 
on staff. 21) Tech. of Acting, Body Con- 
trol, Pvt. lessons in Make-up. 22) All 
apprentices cast in at least one of pro- 
fessional prods. besides own Sunday eve- 
ning program for subscribers. Arrange- 
ments made for those interested in di- 
recting and tech. work. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bound Brook: 1) Foothill Play House. 
2) Beechwood Ave., Bound Brook, N.]J.; 
32 mi. 3) Charlotte G. Klein, Stanley F. 
Klein, Managing Directors, 359 Beech- 
wood Ave., Bound Brook. 4a) 6/6-9/22. 
4b) 150; $1.50. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 0; 2. 6) 
No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 50. 12) 8; 8. 
14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) No. 17b) $15. 19) 
No; No. 20) 4 on staff. 2 directing stu- 
dent prods. 22) all acting & tech. com- 
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pany allowed to work and play in major 
prods. if qualify. 

Hammonton: 1) Mill Playhouse. 2) 
Pleasant Mills, RFD No. 1, Hammon- 
ton; 28 mi. Atlantic City. 3) Gianni Pi- 
tale, RFD No. 1, Hammonton. 4a) 6/12- 
9/1. 4b) 250; $1.65, $3.50. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
3; 1. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 10) 
None. 11) 20. 14) Yes. 15) 8. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 3; B.O., Coffee shop, Antique shop. 
17a) None. 17b) approx. $20. 18) Pvt. 
homes or co-op apts. with kit. 19) Yes; 
2; $20 wkly.; No. 20) 1-A.B., 1-M.F.A. 
22) address applications for apprentice- 
ship to Lawrence Carra, 200 Vine St., 
Hammonton, N. J. until May 1st, there- 
after to Theatre. 


NEW MEXICO 

Portales: 1) ENMU Summer Theatre. 
2) Portales, N.M.; 19 mi. Clovis, 100 mi. 
Lubbock, Amarillo, Tex. 3) sponsored 
by Eastern New Mexcio Univ., Portales, 
N.M.; Dr. R. Lyle Hagan, Dir.-Mgr. 4a) 
6/10-8/2. 4b) 300; Adults $1.00, Child 
joc. 5a) Arena. 5b) None. 6) No; No. 
7) Yes; g. 8) Yes; 15-25. 12) 2; 4. 14) 
Yes. 15) None. 16a) Yes; Grad. Ass’t. 
17a) $58. 17b) $15. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 
4-5; Tuition, Rm & Bd.; Yes. 20) 1-Ph.D. 
21) Intro. to Theatre Arts, Tech. of Act- 
ing, Play Prod., Theatre Workshop. 

NEW YORK 

Binghamton: 1) Triple Cities Play- 
house. 2) 66 Main St., Binghamton; 170 
mi. NYC. 3) Miss Gail Hillson; Prod.- 
Dir., 5 Tudor City Place, NY 17, NY. 
4a) 6/25-9/1. 4b) 500. 5a) Prosc. 6) Yes; 
Yes. 7) only 1; 1. 8) Yes; 6-8. g)10; 8. 
10) None. 11) 28. 14) Yes. 15) 10. 16a) 
few. 16b) 3; Publ., B.O. 17a) None. 17b) 
$15. 18) 2-3 students share furn. apts. 
near theatre. 19) Yes. Best students re- 
ceive bonus at end of season varying 
each year; No. 20) 1-M.F.A., 1-M.A., 10 
dirs. 21) all phases of profesisonal thea- 
tre prods. 22) Gail Hillson’s 11th sea- 
son. 
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Clayton: 1) Thousand Island Play- 
house. 2) Clayton, NY; 100 mi. Syracuse. 
3) F. Verne Fry. 4a) 6/29-9/10. 4b) 300; 
$1.20, $2.20. 5a) Arena & Prosc. 6) No; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 14. 14) Yes. 15) 4. 
i6a) No. 18) varies. 19) No; No. 20) 
2-M.A. 22) Professional but Non-Equity 
company. Also operates Amulet Tour- 
ing Co., Inc. & Pontiac Patio Playhouse. 


Corning: 1) Corning Summer Thea- 
tre. 2) Corning Glass Center, Corning, 
NY. 3) Omar K. Lerman & Dorothy 
Chernuck, 12 Hoeitzer Sta., Rochester, 
NY. 4a) 6/28-9/7. 4b) 600; $1.80, $2.20. 
5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No; 
None. 8) Yes; 25. g) 10; 8. 10) None. 
11) Many. 14) No. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
3; 2-tech., 1-Asst. B.O., 17a) None. 17b) 
$30. 18) Rm. Houses. 19) No; No. 20) 
1-M.A., 1-B.A., 3 others. 21) None. 

Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
Derby, NY, 15 mi. SW Buffalo. 3) Lewis 
T. Fisher, 536 Auburn Ave., Buffalo. 
4a) 6/19-9/4. 4b) 400; $1.35. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) None. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 18. 
12) 10; 1-12. 14) Yes, crews as well as 
acting. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4. 17a) 
None. 17b) $20. 18) Pvt. homes. 19) 
No; No. 20) 1-B.S., 1-LLD, 1 other. 22) 
Also operating Niagara Melody Fair at 
Wurlitzer Park., North Tonawanda— 
Music Circus under canvas seating 1600. 

Fishkill: 1) Dutchess Players, Cecil- 
wood Theatre. 2) Route 52, Fishkill, 
NY; 65 mi. NY. 3) Joseph S. Stevens, 
Dutchess Players, Cecilwood Theatre, 
Fishkill. 4a) 7/1-9/5. 4b) 356; $2.20, 
$1.65, $1.25. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None; 1. 6) 
Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Jobbing Co.; 40. 9) 
g; 7- 10) None. 11) 30. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 
16a) No. 17a) None. 17b) $30. 18) live 
and eat at large house adjoining theatre. 
19) No. 20) 6 on staff. 

Rochester: 1) Arena Theatre. 2) 12 
Hoelster St., Rochester. 3) Omar K. Ler- 
man & Dorothy Chernuck, 12 Hoeltzer 
St., Rochester, NY. 4a) Year round. 4b) 
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300; $1.80-$2.20. Musicals $3.00. 5) 
Arena. 5b) 3 classics. 6) Yes; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 11. g) 10; 11-24. 10) None. 
11) Many. 14) No. 15) 4. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
2; Tech. & B.O. 17a) None. 17b $30. 
18) Rm. Houses. 19) No. 20) 2-B.A., 1- 
M.A., 2 others. 21) None. 

Saratoga Springs: 1) Spa Summer 
Theatre, Inc. 2) Saratoga Springs; State 
Reservation); 200 mi. NYC. 3) John 
Huntington, 433 W. e2ist St. NYC 11, 
Chel 3-1245. 4a) 10 wks. in July, Aug. 
4b) 600; $1.00-$3.00. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; 
None. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) Yes; g semi-pack- 
ages. 8) Yes; 6. 9g) all-10. 10) None; 1 
student perf. of their specialties. 11) 1-2 
per each show. 14) Yes, if desired. 15) 
8-10-12. 16a) Yes & Apprentices get 
small salary. 16b) 2-3; Tech., B.O., Publ. 
17a) None. 17b) $25-30. 18) Pvt. homes, 
excellent condition, meals out except 
bkfsts. 19) No; No. 22) Contact John 
Huntington if interested. Interview all 
applicants in late April or May. Willing 
to increase applicants salary ($10 wkly.) 
if applicant shows himself worth it. 

Sea Cliff, L.I.: 1) Sea Cliff Summer 
Theatre. 2) 25 mi. NYC. 3) Thomas G. 
Ratcliffe, Jr., 125 E. 55 St., NYC. 4a) 
6/20-9/4. 4b) 599; $4.00-$1.10. 5a) Prosc. 
5b) 2 Originals. 6) Yes; Mixed. 7) 2; 
8) Yes; 8. 9) 10; 10. 10) None. 11) 22. 
14) Yes. 15) 25. 16a) No. 17a) None. 
17b) $25, . 18) Hotel next to theatre. Rm. 
$7.50 wk. 19) No; No. 20) 3-A.B. 21) 
None. 

Woodstock: 1) Woodstock Playhouse. 
2) Woodstock, NY; 10 mi. Kingston. 3) 
A. L. Sainer, 1270-6 Ave., NY 20, NY. 
4a) 6/2-9/1. 4b) 576. 4c) $1.50-$2.50. 
5a) Prosc . 5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 
8) Yes. 9) g; 6. 10) 1; 1. 11) 14. 14) Yes. 
15) 12. 16a) Yes; all except acting. 18) 
Pvt. homes. 19) No. 20) 3. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Boone: 1) Horn in the West. 2) 


Boone, N.C. 3) Alfred Boyles, Mgr. 4a) 
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6-8. 5a) Outdoor. 5b) historical play. 
6) Non-Equity. 9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 
6 perf. wkly. 15) No apprentices. Every- 
one under salary. 22) Openings for ac- 
tors, dancers & tech. people. 

Cherokee: 1) Unto These Hills. 2) 
Cherokee, N.C. 3) Carol White, Mgr. 
4a) 6-8. 5a) outdoor. 5b) Historical play. 
6) Non-Equity. 9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 
6 perf. wkly. 15) No apprentices. Every- 
one under salary. 22) Openings for ac- 
tors, dancers & tech. people. 

Roanoke Island: 1) The Lost Colony. 
2) Roanoke Island, N.C. 3) Richard Jor- 
dan, Mgr. 4a) 6/29-9/1. 4b) 2800. 5a) 
Outdoor. 5b) Historical play. 6) No. 
9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 6 perf. wkly. 15) 
No apprentices. Everyone under sal- 
ary. 22) Openings for actors, dancers & 
tech. people. 


OHIO 

Berea: 1) Baldwin-Wallace College 
Summer Theatre. 2) Berea, Ohio; 10 mi. 
Cleveland. 3) William A. Allman, Care 
of Speech Dept., Baldwin-Wallace Col., 
Berea. 4a) 6/25-8/2. 4b) 150; $1.25, 
$3.00 season. 5a) Arena. 5b) None. 6) 
No; No. 7) No. 8) No. 12) 3; 3. 14) 
Yes. 15) Unlimited. 16a) Yes. 16b) 2; 
Tech. Assts. lighting, scene const. 17a) 
$13 for qtr. hour. 17b approx. $15. 18) 
dorms. 19) No; Yes. 20) 2-M.A. 21) Ap- 
prec. of Theatre Arts, Dir., & Acting, 
Interp. Reading, Mod. Drama, Acting 
credit. 22) college and community op- 
eration. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Boiling Springs: 1) Allenberry Play- 
ers, Inc. 2) Boiling Springs, Penn.; 15 
mi. SW Harrisburg. 3) Charles A. B. 
Heinze, Pres., Richard North Gage, 
Managing Dir. 4a) 5/5-11/17. 4b) 420; 
$2.50-$1.25. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 10. g) 16 prod., 8 
for 7 perf., 8 for 14 perf. 10) None. 11) 
30. 14) Not systematically. 15) 6. 16a) 
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Yes. 16b) 6; Members of Jr. staff (not 
specially assigned) 17a) None. 17b. $20. 
18) Pvt. homes-restaurants on grounds 
at Allenberry. 19) No. 20) 1-M.A. 22) 
Jr. Staff receives no formal instruction. 
They are all pd. Learn by participating. 


Eagles Mere: 1) The Playhouse. 2) 
Eagles Mere, Pa. 3) Alvina Krause, 620 
Foster, Evanston, Ill. 4a) 7/4-9/1. 4b) 
300; $2.00, $1.65, $1.00. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None; 3. 6) No; No. 7) No; None. 8) 
Yes; 25. 12) 9; 4. 14) Yes. 16a) No. 17a) 
$150. 17b) $15. 18) Mgmt. owned hotel 
bldg. 19 Yes; 3; $150; No. 21) North- 
western Univ. gives 5 qtr. hrs. cr. .22) 
A non-profit organization. 


Fayetteville: 1) Totem Pole Play- 
house. 2) Fayetteville, Pa.; 11 mi. 3) 
William H. Putch, 226 E. 36th St., Apt. 
1-A, NY 16, NY. 4a) 6/18-9/8. 4b) 352; 
$1.10, $1.65, $2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 
6) Yes; No. 7) No; None. 8) Yes; 10. 
g) 12; 7. 10) None. 11) over 30. 14) 
Yes. 15) 10. 16a) Yes. 16b) 4; B.O., 
Techs., House Mgr. 17a) None. 17b) 
$15. 18) 2-room at Log Cabin Inn. 19) 
Yes; All; None; No. 20) 3-B.F.A., 2-cert. 
21) None. 


Irwin: 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) Ir- 
win, Penn., 15 mi. Pittsburgh. 3) Clay 
Flagg, 120 W. 45 St., NYC. 4a) 6/1-9/15. 
4b) $2.40, $1.85, $1.25. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 12. 
9) 15; 7- 10) None. 11) Approx. 25. 14) 
Yes. 15) 4-M., 4-F. 16a) Yes. 16b) about 
4. 17a) None. 17b) about $21. 18) Pvt. 
homes. 19) No. 20) 2-M.A., 1-grad. Yale. 

Meadville: 1) Penn Playhouse. 2) 
Meadville, Penn. 3) John W. Hulburt, 
333 Meadow St., Meadville. 4a) 6/25- 
8/18. 4b) 286; $1.50, 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 25-30. 
12) 8; 6. 14) No. 15) 8. 16a) Yes. 16b) 
all phases. 17a) None. 17b) Rm. free, 
bd. $10 wk. 18) company dining room, 
college dorms. 19) Yes; bd.; Yes. 20) 4 
on staff. 21) Theatre run independently 
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of summer school. If desired, may re- 
ceive 6 hrs. sem. cr. through Allegheny 
College for work in summer theatre. 
Within limits may also take summer 
courses. 22) Small salary for students, 
usually those returning after first season 
here. 

New Hope: 1) Bucks County Play- 
house. 2) New Hope, Penn.; 35 mi. Phil- 
adelphia. 3) Michael Ellis, Playhouse, 
New Hope. 4a) 5/5-10/27. 7) 422; $3.75- 
$1.00. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 4; 1. 6) Yes; Not 
exactly. 7) No; None. 8) Not exactly; 
varies. 9) 20; 8. 10) scenes every Tues. 
nite. 11) about 40. 14) Yes. 15) 15. 16a) 
No. 17a None. 17b) about $35. 18) Pvt. 
homes. 19) No. 20) 6 on staff. 21) None. 
22) apply early. Choose Apprentices by 
April 1st. 

Petersburg: 1) The Standing Stone 
Playhouse. 2) Petersburg, R.D., Pa.; 30 
mi. Altoona. 3) Richard Warren, Prod., 
Standing Stone Playhouse, Petersburg, 
R.D., Pa. 4a) 6/4-9/15. 4b) 250; $1.61- 
$2.07. 5a) Arena. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes. 20. g) 15; 6. 11) 20. 14) Yes. 15) 
10 . 16a) occasionally. 17a) None. 17b) 
$15. 18) 3 houses on theatre premises. 
Bd. & Rm. 19) No; No. 20) 5 on staff. 
21) Apprentices guaranteed one speak- 
ing part and may receive more. 

Reading: 1) Greenhills Theatre, 
Berks Players Inc. 2) 545 Penn St., Read- 
ing. 3) Mesrop Kesdekian, 426 W. 18 
St., NY 11, NY. 4a) 6-9. 4b) 336; $1.21- 
$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 1 classic. 6) Yes; 
No. 7) No; 11. 8) Yes; 15. g) 11; 5. 10) 
2; 6. 11) 10. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 
16b) 4; 2 Tech., House Mgr., B.O. 17a) 
None. 17b) $26. 18) Pvt. homes. 19) No; 
No. 20) 1-M.A., 1 other. 21) None. 22) 
contact Mesrop Kesdekian. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Matumuck: 1) Theatre-By-The Sea. 
2) 25 mi. S. Providence on ocean. 3) 
Donald Wolin, 555 Fifth Ave. NY 
(Penthouse) 4a) 6-9. 10 wks. 4b) 600; 
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$1.20-$3.60. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 2; 0. 6) Yes; 
Yes. 7) Yes; 5. 8) Yes; 6. g) 10: 8. 10) 
None. 11) 15-25. 14) Yes. 15) 6. 16a) Yes. 
i6b) Tech., Publ., B.O. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25-$35. 18) Theatre-Inn-By-The Sea lo- 
cated with Theatre-By-the Sea on 10 
acres with pvt. beach on ocean. 19) No; 
No. 20) Professional Bdwy personnel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Myrtle Beach: 1) Myrtle Beach Play- 
house. 2) Myrtle Beach, S. C. 3) Box 
2728, Greensboro, N.C. 4a) 6/20-9/5. 
4b) 425; $3.60-$1.80. 5a) Arena. 5b) 10 
classics. 6) Yes; Yes. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8. 9) 
10; 6. 10) Yes; Yes. 11) several. 14) 
Yes. 15) 8-10. 17b) $go. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Custer: 1) Black Hills Playhouse. 2) 
Custer State Park, Custer, $.D.; 28 mi. 
Rapid City. 3) Warren M. Lee, Winter 
address; Univ. of S. D., Vermillion, Sum- 
mer Address: Custer, $.D. 4a) 6/20-9/3. 
4b) 300; $1.00-$2.00. 5a) Prosc. with 
arena facilities. 5b) 1; 0. 6) No; No. 7) 
No. 8) Yes; 25-30. 12) 6; 10. 14) Yes. 
15) 20. 16a) No. 17a) $50. 17b) $17.50. 
18) Rms.-2 occupants, few singles. 19) 
Yes; 10; Bd. & Rm; Yes. 20) 4-M.A., 1- 
Ph.D. 21) Acting, Stage Craft, Lighting, 
Costume, Dir. 22) Operated in close 
association with Univ. S. D. where credit 
is allowed. New Theatre as of ’56 built 
by State of S.D. for B. H. Playhouse. 
Stage 30’ by go’ with go’ grid. Unique 
design. 


TENNESSEE 

Gatlinburg: 1) Chucky Jack. 2) Gat- 
linburg, Tenn. 3) W. W. Mynatt, Mer. 
4a) 6-8. 5a) outdoor. 5b) historical play. 
6) Non-Equity. 9) Non-Equity, 1 prod., 
6 perf. wkly. 15) No apprentices. Every- 
one under salary. 22) Openings for act- 
tors, dancers & tech. people. 

Gatlinburg: 1) Gateway Stock Com- 
pany. 2) Gatlinburg, Tenn.; 40 mi. 
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Knoxville. 3) John Richards, 125 W. 56 
St., Apt. 4A, NY 19, NY. 4a) 6/21-9/4. 
4b) 2007 over.; $1.25. 5a) Prosc. 5b) 
None. 6) No; No. 7) No. 8) Yes; 8-10. 
12) 5; 12. 14) No. 15) 2-g. 16a) perhaps. 
16b) 1; Asst. Stg. Mgr. 17a) None. 17b) 
$25. 18) mountain log lodge with swim- 
ming pool. 19) No; No. 20) 1-M.A., 1- 
B.S. 21) school in 1957. 


VERMONT 

Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse. 2) 
Weston, Vermont. 130 mi. Boston. 3) 
Harlan F. Grant, 4 Arlington St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 4a) 6/27-9/3. 4b) $1.65, 
$2.20. 5a) Prosc. 5b) None. 6) Yes; No. 
7) No; None. 8) Yes; g actors, 8 staff. 
g) 10; 7. 10) None. 11) 47. 14) Yes. 
15) 10. 16a) Yes. 16b) 3-4; Tech. 17a) 
None. 17b) $25. 18) Clubhouse adjoin- 
ing theatre owned and operated by Wes- 
ton Community Club. 19) No. 20) 4 on 
staff. 21) None. 22) Non-profit profes- 
sional Community Theatre. goth sea- 
son. 6 perf. in Weston wk., Mon. Perf. 
wkly, in Woodstock, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 

Abingdon: 1) Barter Theatre of Vir- 
ginia, Inc. 2) Abingdon, Va. 3) Robert 
Porterfield. Barter Theatre, Abingdon, 
Va. 4a) 6-10. 4b) 386; $1.80. 5b) 252. 
6) Yes; No. 7) 1. 8) Yes; 60. g) 13; 8. 
10) None. 15) 12. 16a) Yes. 17a) No. 
17b) $35. 18) excellent. 19) Yes; 2; full; 
No. 21) Workshop during first 2 wks. 
of August. 

Virginia’ Beach: 1) Theatre-Go- 
Round. 2) Virginia Beach, Va.; 17 mi. 
3) Lesley Savage, Miss, Theatre-Go- 
Round, Virginia Beach. 4a) 6/28-9/5. 
4b) 412; $2.40-$1.80. 5a) Tent Arena. 
5b) 1 original. 6) Yes; No. 7) No. 8) 
Yes; 10. g) 10; 6. 11) 35. 14) Yes. 15) 
6. 16a) Yes. 16b) 2; props, B.O., asst. to 
Publ. 17a) No. 17b) $30. 19) Yes; 2; 
$30 wk. 20) 6 on staff. 22) May have 
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music circus if so, can use 10 apprentices 
to be paid $30. 

Williamsburg: 1) The Common 
Glory. 2) Williamsburg, Va. 3) Allen R. 
Matthews, Mgr. 4a) 6-8. 5a) outdoor. 
5b) historical play. 6) Non-Equity. 9) 
Non-Equity, 1 prod., 6 perf. wkly. 15) 
No apprentices. Everyone under salary. 
22) Openings for actors, dancers, & tech. 


people. 
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WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 1) The Attic Theatre. 2) 
Jefferson School, Pierce Pk., Appleton, 
Wis.; 100 mi. Milwaukee. 3) Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted Cloak, co-Directors; 122 N. 
Union St., Appleton. 4a) 7/12-9/1. 4b) 
300; 75C to $1.25. 5a) Arena. 5b) None. 
6) No; No. 7) No. 8)No. 12) 4; 6. 16a) 
No. 17a) No. 20) 2-M.A., 2-B.A. 22) 
Community Theatre with salaried staff, 

amateur actors and crews. 


Threefold Experience 


Once the conventions of Kabuki are accepted, the spectator is free to be 
indulged in an emotional experience which exceeds the limitations of human 
reality. He begins to function in a higher realm of emotional intensity. Kabuki 
is in this way a threefold experience. It consists of the meaning, the sensory per- 
ception, and the emotional impact. There is a word (or song) which explains 
the meaning, then follows the sound of the accompanying music, and lastly 
there is the sight of the interpretative gesture. The intensity and largeness of 
the gesture carry the impact and enable the spectator to be moved emotionally 


not by a realistic actuality, but esthetically by an emotional essence above and 
beyond reality. Kabuki in this way is an intense abstraction from reality, yet at 
the same time, a deeply moving experience firmly rooted in universal humanity. 
—Faubion Bowers, Japanese Theatre (New York: Hermitage House, 1952), p. 
179. Quoted by permission. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I. 


During the present undistinguished 
season, there is no reason to resist many 
characteristic commodities of the mar- 
ket and concentrate, if necessary, on a 
production neither entirely successful 
nor entirely “Broadway.” Such was the 
Phoenix Theatre presentation of Bert- 
olt Brecht’s The Good Woman of Set- 
zuan, loyally translated, adapted, and 
staged by Eric Bentley. The production 
was poorly received by the press and 
tepidly supported by the public. And 
the present reviewer's reservations will 
be duly registered in a subsequent par- 
agraphy. Nevertheless, I am much in- 
clined to salute this production as the 
most important one since last season’s 
ili-fated Red Roses for Me. In fact, The 
Good Woman of Setzwan was the more 
important work if for no other reason 
than that O’Casey’s art of dramatic lyr- 
icism is more familiar than Brecht’s. 
O’Casey’s is conventionally “high tragic” 
because heroic, whereas Brecht’s is un- 
conventionally “high comic,” because 
anti-heroic. 


In Brecht’s quizzical view of the hu- 
man condition it is not only difficult to 
be good and to do good in the world, 
but it is incongruous, and_ therefore 
comic. Comic indeed in the further 
sense that individuals such as Brecht’s 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 
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prostitute-heroine who are guided by 
heart alone are apt to become the butt 
of other peoples shrewdness and con- 
tempt. “The good person as fool” is as 
original a subject for comedy in this 
work as “the sincere man as fool” is an 
original one in The Misanthrope—now 
available, incidentally, in an excellent 
Richard Wilbur rhymed version per- 
formed at this writing in the little off- 
Broadway Theatre East playhouse in 
Manhattan. And Brecht’s theme is no 
less difficult for author and audience 
alike than Moliére’s was. The Misan- 
thrope, it will be recalled, was a failure 
on the Parisian stage and became a mas- 
terpiece for later times only in a spuri- 
ously romantic interpretation — that 
tended to treat Moliére’s unreasonable 
man as a Liberal hero rather than as a 
comic figure.1 By the same token, The 
Good Woman of Setzuan was bound to 
encounter resistance on the Broadway 
stage since American optimism would 
normally reject “the good person as fool” 
theme as cynical rather than comic. 


11 allow myself this generalization not with- 
out some desire to temper it. It is possible, of 
course, to create, as well as to experince, plays 
on comic and non-comic grounds more or less 
simultaneously. It is possible to view characters 
with both approval and disapproval, with 
admiration at one point and amusement at 
another. We should be able to admire Moliére’s 
Alceste when he disposes of a sonneteering 
nobleman and to consider him absurd in a later 
scene—and our reaction to Brecht’s heroine may 
well be still more complex without invalidating 
her author’s sense and artistry. 
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In Brecht’s case, however, the situa- 
tion is decidedly more complex. Brecht 
builds up a brilliant counterpoint with- 
out which his meaning would be poorer 
by half even if it would be more trac- 
table to the art of ‘‘pure” comedy and 
make the work easier for the leading 
actress, who is required to play the dual 
role of the woman and a male relative. 
Brecht’s comedy of “the good man as 
fool” complicates itself by turning upon 
itself and enacting the parable of “the 
good man trying to be worldlywise” 
when the kind-hearted prostitute takes 
measures to defend herself against dep- 
redations by the needy and the greedy 
who have swooped down on her. The 
play’s comic complications are multiplied 
by her assuming the mask of antithesis, a 
fictitious male cousin who is as worldly 
and hard as she is naive and soft in her 
own person. The ironic movement of 
Brecht’s fanciful comedy of ideas—the 
irony of the vulnerability of virtue to 
exploitation in a dog-eat-dog-world— 
quickly acquires an ironic counter-move- 
ment. Not only does goodness find it- 
self betrayed by those it is willing to 
help, but it betrays itself. It becomes 
practical, and its practicality becomes 
indistinguishable from ruthlessness. It 
exploits those who would exploit it, and 
philanthropy allies itself with tyranny. 


So goes the world, says Brecht’s mor- 
dant muse of comedy, drawing support 
for this jaundiced outlook from the long 
course of history and not merely from 
the sectarian Marxism that Brecht fav- 
ored, though not without the ambiva- 
lence of a poet, moralist, and satirist. 
Marxist optimism seems tempered here 
by Calvinist ingredients which add a 
saturnine quality to the work as a whole, 
and the damnation of man is more real 
in The Good Woman than any possible 
glimmer of salvation through social rev- 
olution. Certainly the view enforced at 
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the end of the play leaves Brecht’s her- 
oine, as well as the rest of us, in some- 
thing of a moral dilemma. She will be 
allowed to reassume the mask of her 
tough-fibred alter ego, but she is to re- 
sort to the fictitious cousin only occasion- 
ally, under extreme necessity. Whatever 
Brecht may have thought, the celestial 
voice that tells her this, is hardly the 
voice of Stalin and the ruthless crew that 
succeeded him. The dilemma it poses 
has bruised the souls of good men on 
many a calvary of policy throughout 
the ages, and Brecht’s heroine is left 
in a state of uncertainty that partakes 
almost equally of pathos and comic be- 
wilderment. The quizzical view of a 
master of mordant comedy persists to 
the end in this work of the modern 
imagination and of modern disenchant- 
ment. 


It has seemed imperative to me to 
describe and stress the comic character of 
this work (and I have by no means sup- 
plied an exhaustive explanation), be- 


cause it cannot otherwise be appre- 
hended, and it is an important experi- 
ment in provocative and realistically or- 
iented theatricalism. Brecht’s experi- 
menst were full of potentialities for 
modern playwriting, play directing, and 
acting, although they were rarely free 
from irritating features. They were mor- 
ganatic marriages of reason and fantasy, 
and the result was more legitimate than 
is usual in the case of morganatic mar- 
riages outside the theatre. 


Brecht’s genre, finally, mediated be- 
tween comedy and morality-drama, as 
well as between prose and poetry, in a 
truly modern spirit that escaped the con- 
fectionery mediations we have long had 
from James M. Barrie and his successors. 
Brecht’s style of theatre, with many un- 
foreseeable modifications or variations, 
has a future if any modern style has a 
future. 
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It is my more modest expectation, 
besides, that The Good Woman of Set- 
zuan will be staged frequently, despite 
the unlucky Phoenix Theatre produc- 
tion. I believe that the Phoenix man- 
agers, IT. Edward Hambleton and Nor- 
ris Houghton, deserve more respect from 
us for their failure than most Broad- 
way managements for their opulent 
successes. And I would want some of 
my plaudits to descend on Mr. Eric 
Bentley, too, for he has been exposed to 
a great deal of unwarranted abuse as 
the translator and the stage director of 
The Good Woman of Setzuan. The 
abuse seems to me to have been based on 
considerable ignorance, and I include 


here ignorance of Brecht’s own limita-’ 


tions and defects, which are considerable 
in my opinion despite my high regard 
for his artistry. Regardless of short- 
comings in the adaptation-translation 
and stage production, whether real or 
fancied (I say “fancied” because some 
reviewers have obviously only imagined 
what the original was like), the Phoenix 
Theatre has represented Brecht more 
thoroughly than any other professional 
or quasi-professional production — has 
done. It is important to realize this not 
merely in fairness to Mr. Bentley and 
the Phoenix Theatre, but in fairness to 
anyone who has underrated the prob- 
lems of dealing with a Brecht play or, 
for that matter, with any play written 
in the style of epic theatre associated 
with his name or that of the German 
director Erwin Piscator, whose contribu- 
tions to “Epic” have been under a cloud 
in recent years. 


The first thing to bear in mind is that 
each play worth producing is an indi- 
vidual entity. Its individuality generates 
its own flavor, tone, and mood in rela- 
tion to a ruling idea and a dominant 
movement. Every stage production must 
convey that uniqueness. In spite of 
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possible impressions to the contrary, 
there is no invariable, routinized epic 
style for the writing, translating, and 
staging of a play. There was much va- 
riety in Brecht’s own work, which, it is 
well to remember was composed over a 
period of a third of a century on two 
continents and in about half a dozen 
countries. If I have any serious criticism 
of Mr. Bentley’s translation and direc- 
tien of The Good Woman of Setzuan, it 
is that he gave us more of the general- 
ized idea of Brechtian epic drama and 
staging than of the unique quality of 
this particular play. The points seemed 
to be blunted both in the translation 
and porduction. In neither did the dis- 
tinctive comedy of the work prevail, de- 
spite the expert performances of Uta Ha- 
gen, Zero Mostel, Albert Salmi, Nancy 
Marchand, and others. An illustration 
of this impression would be the failure 
of the production to engender any com- 
edy for me whenever Miss Hagen played 
her alter ego, the fictitious cousin. The 


situation was intrinsically comic and 
had many comic twists, but the results 
were not at all amusing. I found Miss 
Hagen’s masquerade in the masculine 
role disconcerting and unpleasantly epi- 


cene. 

The overall effect was scattered, in- 
complete, or fuzzy even though the play 
in production verged on brilliant realiz- 
ation frequently. In all probability, a 
longer rehearsal period and, ideally, a 
company not picked up more or less 
haphazardly but built into a true en- 
semble such as Brecht developed in Ber- 
lin would have enabled the director to 
sharpen his effects. When this play is 
produced in university and other off- 
Broadway theatres, ingenious and alert 
direction will have to carry the play, 
despite the unavoidable limitations of 
a non-professional cast. But even the 
cleverest direction that remains faithful 
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to the text is sure to run into difficulties. 

One characteristic of “epic theatre” 
that can prove troublesome in produc- 
tion is its “epicality,” so to speak. The 
so-called epic play, made up of diverse 
elements such as little scenes, narrations, 
recitations, and songs, can become a 
hodgepodge on the stage. The multi- 
plicity of stage occurences rendered in a 
variety of dramatic, lyrical, and narra- 
tive styles can scatter the stage effect 
as if the play were a series of ill-assorted 
fragments. Joseph Wood Krutch de- 
plored this want of unity more than 
thirty years ago in reporting on Pisca- 
tor’s famed “epic” production of The 
Good Soldier Schweik in Berlin. Brecht, 
among other theorists of “epic,” may 
have justified this disunity as a means of 
preventing total illusion and total iden- 
tification at the expense of critical de- 
tachment. That is all very well—in 
theory. To be thoroughly effective even 
on its own terms, an epic production will 
still have to cohere. The production 
still has to move toward some objective 
—namely, the point or theme of the 
play—efficiently rather than inefficiently, 
economically rather than diffusely, sharp- 
/y rather than in a shambling manner. 
The Phoenix production did not cohere 
or come into focus sufficiently, and no 
amount of rationalization can remove 
dissatisfaction on this ground. In The 
Good Woman (by comparison with, let 
us say, Mother Courage) the chronicle 
style is not so distinctive as to conduce 
to much tolerance for lack of cohesive- 
ness. Perhaps a different pacing of the 
action was needed at the Phoenix. Per- 
haps, too, a moderately unifying element 
could have been introduced to advan- 
tage; the Chinese gods who have come 
down to earth in search of goodness 
might have been kept in constant view 
during the action, possibly on a ramp or 
treadmill. Brecht might not have ap- 
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proved such an approach to the prob- 
lem, but there is nothing in epic theory 
to forbid it. He migth have maintained, 
indeed, that from his point of view there 
was no “problem” at all. 


There certainly was a “problem” at 
the Phoenix, and it will arise regardless 
of where the play is staged in this coun- 
try and possibly also in England. It rests 
largely on the one major “disunifying” 
factor of the play-structure—that is, on 
the frequent interpolations of recitation 
and song. Epic theory and Brecht’s in- 
tention justify these beyond any ques- 
tion. But the device simply did not 
work out well at the Phoenix. The lyrics 
were, in the first place, essentially re- 
dundant. They are a carry-over from 
Brecht’s. primitive “Lehrstiick”  tech- 
nique that serves his morality-play di- 
dacticism at the risk of treating the thea- 
tre as a kindergarden. The point that 
should have been abundantly evident 
from the action gets a second lease on 
meaning in scattered fragments of lyric 
and recitative accompanied by an or- 
chestra that plays in full view of the 
audience. In full view, of course, be- 
cause we mustn’t have “illusion.” We 
must know that we are being instructed, 
it would seem. In the Phoenix version 
of The Good Woman, certainly, the lyr- 
ical statements had little value and less 
effect. Many snatches of verse were 
downright flat, and the Paul Dessau mu- 
sic, at least as rendered by the perform- 
ers and the little orchestra, was singular- 
ly ineffective. It so happens that Brecht 
was an excellent poet and that Paul Des- 
sau is a composer of some distinction. 
Since New York reviewers have an ink- 
ling of Brecht’s talent, they were in- 
clined to blame the translator. Without 
giving any indication that they really 
knew Brecht’s lyrics in German, they 
blamed Bentley for spoiling something 
they imagined had high merit in the 
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original. The fact is that Brecht’s lyrics 
in The Good Woman are, in the main, 
merely adequate, if not indeed super- 
fluous. I myself could have done with- 
out most of them. Only a very free 
adaptation, which the scrupulous trans- 
lator-director did not allow himself, 
could have given the songs any marked 
value. The music might well have been 
played and sung better, it is true. But 
it does not appear to have been one of 
Dessau’s better scores; I suspect that 
much of it would be desultory even in a 
better performance. 


It is reasonable to conclude, I believe, 
that the unsatisfactory features of the 
Phoenix production were intrinsic in 
Brecht’s theories. Apparently, only 
Brecht and his personally trained Ber- 
liner Ensemble could translate these into 
a thoroughly satisactory stage experience. 
(I rely on report here, however.) Many 
difficulties arise for the translator and 
stage director from the fact that Brecht 
endeavored to retheatriclaize playwrit- 
ing and stage production on program- 
matic esthetic and sociological founda- 
tions, and Brecht himself was sometimes 
victimized by his theoretical aims. Mod- 
ern theatricalist experimentation has of- 
ten needed some escape from the strait- 
jackets of theory. Because non-realistic 
stylization has been artificially produced 
in our century—because it has started 
out mainly as art-in-the-head, so to speak 
—it has lacked organic individuality and 
flexibility. Brecht was not, of course, 
the only captive of ideas about what 
retheatricalized and re-formalized thea- 
tre should be. The other captives, many 
of them greatly gifted men, have been as 
diverse in aim as Meyerhold, who 
moved forward to machine-age biody- 
namics, and Yeats, who moved back to 
Japanese Noh-play formalism. 


Brecht’s death in 1956 brought to an 
end a fascinating and provocative career 
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in the theatre. In The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, as in several other late plays, 
such as Mother Courage and The Cau- 
casian Circle of Chalk, he was moving in 
new directions, although without quite 
liberating himself from a didacticism that 
was, to my mind, not less Teutonic than 
Marxist, not less moralistic than skepti- 
cal, and not less intrinsically subversive 
to authoritarian communism than to 
old-fashioned continetal Euorpean cap- 
italism. It was fitting for the Phoenix 
Theatre to give us The Good Woman 
and creditable that it did so without op- 
portunistic adulteration or cheapening.? 
And Brecht was a bold artist of the 
stage, even though he was also the thea- 
tre’s most thoroughgoing enemy of an 
art-for-art’s sake principle, next to Ber- 
nard Shaw. But in his experiments and 
theories, there were complications and 
possibilities of error that he rarely over- 
came after his work with Kurt Weill in 
The Threepenny Opera, when he en- 
joyed the collaboration of a peculiar 
Zeitgeist as well as of the unique musi- 
cal genius of Weill, which was then at 
its height. Brecht was unable to resolve 
all the problems of twentieth-century 
theatricalism which he complicated with 
the special problems of didacticism, mor- 
ality-playwriting, and parable and al- 
legory. 


II. 

After so long a disquisition on the 
Phoenix production, I have little space 
for other Broadway presentations. But 
little space is needed for the assessment 
of productions which ranged, with few 
exceptions, from the commonplaces of 
failure to the commonplaces of success. 
The one exception among musical pro- 
ductions was Candide, on which Lillian 


2 The long play was cut, but was not other- 
wise tampered with, so far as I was able to 
discern. 
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Hellman and Richard Wilbur collabor- 
ated with Leonard Bernstein. The re- 
actions to it were mixed, but respect for 
the enterprise as a whole was well de- 
served even if an effort to musicalize 
Voltaire’s masterpiece—light as gossa- 
mer yet tensile beyond compare—was 
foredoomed to difficulties. The present 
writer, having nothing to contribute to 
the controversy between the curiously 
violent opponents and proponents of 
Candide will hold his peace here. It 
seems evident, however, that we are 
somewhow moving toward some modus 
vivendi in America between the art of 
theatre and the art of opera. The Most 
Happy Fella, Regina, and the Menotti 
pieces,—The Consul and The Saint of 
Bleeker Street, are recent examples along 
with Candide. But it is not yet clear how 
a marriage can be arranged that will be 
satisfactory to the public and the cog- 
noscenti alike, as was the situation in an 
earlier age when the Singsprel blended 
into opera in the case of The Magic 
Flute. 


In fact, many developments in the 
field of musical theatre are as yet tenta- 
tive or unclear—this despite the prog- 
ress of musical comedy in America. 
There has been, for example, no de- 
velopment whatsoever of the genre of 
ballet-drama that was started so fas- 
cinatingly by the Ballet Ballads of John 
Latouche and Jerome Moross a decade 
ago. Nor has there been any progress 
in the blending of ballet and musical 
comedy since Oklahoma and South Pa- 
cific. There was only retrogression in 
the musicals that succeeded during the 
first half of the current season—in Li'l 
Abner, the strenuous extravaganza based 
on Al Capp’s comic strip which is pri- 
marily pastiche; in Happy Hunting, 
which holds rewards for playgoers solely 
because Ethel Merman rides herd on it; 
and in Bells Are Ringing, the delightful 
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Judy Holiday’s conventional musical- 
comedy vehicle. In one way or another, 
which does not require close inspection 
here, the catch-as-catch-can character of 
the variety show was much in evidence 
in these musicals, and the parts were 
always conspicuously greater than the 
whole. In musical theatre the wheel, it 
seemed, had turned full circle round. 


If recent entertainments require no 
great scrutiny from us, neither do the 
routine serious dramas. The most suc- 
cessful effort was a standardized melo- 
drama which ends well for all the good 
characters except the heroines pet dog. 
The play, correctly titled Speaking of 
Murder, was ably staged by Delbert 
Mann, the director who staged Marty for 
television, and it was more than com- 
petently executed by a cast that included 
the infallible Estelle Winwood and the 
brilliant British actress Brenda de Ban- 
zie, an expert in greasepaint villainy. 
Nothing from our native playwriting 
resources saved the serious theatre for 
us except O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night, a play written about a dec- 
ade and a half before. Confident that 
ET] readers will acquaint themselves 
with the published play (Yale University 
Press), I shall confine myself mainly to 
the recommendation that everyone 
should make an effort to see the pro- 
duction—a recommendation that should 
hardly be necessary to any reader of this 
periodical. 

José Quintero’s staging of the play is 
flawless. As everybody concerned with 
the theatre knows by now, and would 
have expected, Fredric March gives 
O’Neill’s father force and dimension in 
abundance and Florence Eldridge cre- 
ates a deeply moving portrait of O’Neill’s 
mother, while Jason Robards is vibrant 
in the role of the brother and Bradford 
Dillman engagingly convincing in the 
role of the young Eugene O’Neill him- 
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self. As for the long, autobiographical 
drama itself, its length and repetitious- 
ness has been justly remarked upon, but 
the last word upon this subject should 
also be the first, so far as the playgoer 
is concerned—the play works upon his 
understanding and emotions potently. 
The playgoer is drawn into and en- 
gulfed by the whirl of relevations of a 
bedevilled but essentially affectionate 
and intensely human family. 


Seldom has there been a play in the 
American theatre that has such a vi- 
brancy of life in it, almost without ap- 
pearing to be a work of art at all. It is 
altogether a tranche de vie, intensely at- 
mospheric yet reiteratively plain, giving 
the impression that artistry was the au- 
thor’s last consideration and private ca- 
tharsis his first and last compulsion. But 
the catharsis consists largely in acts of 
observation that constitute creation. 
They produce four memorable portraits 
—the dope-addicted mother, painfully 
afraid of life after a sheltered girlhood 
in a convent; the vain and miserly Irish 
star-actor who moves us with his uncom- 
prehending failure as a husband and a 
father; the alcoholic brother in whom a 
passion for perdition wages continual 
war with his affections: and the author- 
as-young-man refining his desolate sin- 
gularity and tragic sensibility in the 
cauldron of the family situation. There 
is so little personal pressure and com- 
pelled writing in most contemporary 
plays that O’Neill makes most contem- 
porary playwrights, many of them gifted 
with more deftness than he usually ex- 
hibited, seem miniscule beside him. Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night is essentially a 
simple play. It is almost disconcertingly 
elementary, indeed, because the author 
seems bent upon concealing nothing, al- 
though he was obviously selective; and 
because he seems to be completely with- 
out finesse as he labors his points again 
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and again, although he actually possesses 
more refinement of feeling and compre- 
hension than probably any of the liter- 
ati to whom he will once again seem as 
crude as a troglodyte. But O’Neill’s sim- 
plicities happened to be other men’s and 
his own complexities. They need only 
be revealed—though hardly at so great 
a length as O'Neill considered necessary 
—to prove compelling on the stage. 


Il. 

After Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
the only other source of comfort to 
which I can refer is Terence Rattigan’s 
Separate Tables, a bill made up of two 
long one-act plays dealing mostly with 
the same inhabitants of a second-class 
English hotel. In each of the plays, the 
keynote of compassion for life’s failures 
is sounded by Mr. Rattigan with per- 
fect pitch and executed by his perform- 
ers—Eric Portman, Margaret Leighton, 
and others—with impeccable virtuosity. 
Actually, however, this comfort is only 
thin porridge expertly served to a pub- 
lic inclined to appreciate it well above 
its intrinsic merits. The sentiments of 
the two pieces—tolerance, kindness, and 
the need to bear with each other in our 
human frailties—are highly approvable, 
and many a playwright would covet the 
skill with which they are rtailed in the 
first story of a shattered marriage be- 
tween a political figure and a compul- 
sively unfaithful wife, and in the second 
play in which scandal concerning a mid- 
dle-aged pretender turns into sympathy 
for him. For all that, the playwright’s 
work in both pieces remains largely on 
the surface of standardized sensibility 
and popular novelistic observation, 
which will not, of course, disqualify it 
for successful production anywhere. 


After paying our moderate respects to 
Separate Tables, we are left only with 
the revivals of the first half of the season. 
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The most professional of these were 
Maurice Evans’ revival of The Apple 
Cart, with Maurice Evans playing King 
Magnus, and Charles Laughton’s revival 
of Major Barbara, with Mr. Laughton 
playing Undershaft. The principal per- 
formances were commendable in each 
case, and the design cf the Major Bar- 
bara production by Donald Oenslager 
was brilliant for comedy, without being 
lavishly underscored for comic effect, 
after the first scene in which the scenery 
is assembled in front of the audience, 
after a nod from Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
who was cast in the role of Undershaft’s 
estranged wife. Naturally, each produc- 
tion was welcome (The Apple Cart less 
so than Major Barbar) because it brought 
Shaw’s intelligence to Broadway. But no 
particular comment is imperative in 
either case, for, in truth, even Shavian 
revivals are not invariably as stimulating 
as we should like them to be. One may 
be excused indeed for surmising that 
many of Shaw’s plays are going to be in- 
creasingly conducive to mildly “cultural” 
playgoing rather than to momentous 
experience in the theatre. This should 
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not detract materially from our appreci- 
ation of Major Barbara, for which it 
would be painless to sacrifice many cur- 
rent plays, including some very success- 
ful ones. But the same zeal for the cur- 
rent revival would be misplaced, as 
would zeal for the Shakespearian revivals 
of the new Old Vic company, a troupe 
decidedly inferior to the one that visited 
Manhattan in 1947 under the Old Vic 
banner. The company, whose most com- 
petent player was Paul Rogers, gave us 
a poor Romeo and Juliet, a vigorous but 
superfiicial Macbeth, and an acceptable 
Richard II. And it climaxed its stay in 
Manhattan with a disconcertingly over- 
wrought and overproduced Troilus and 
Cressida, staged (in modern dress, circa 
1910) by Tyrone Guthrie, which never- 
theless possessed many brilliant moments 
of performance. For the infrequently 
staged Troilus and Cressida indeed play- 
goers could be grateful, and it would 
have been wise for every Shakespearian 
devotee to have attended the Guthrie 
production. With those who managed to 
see it a detailed discussion of its singular 
merits and faults would be instructive. 


The Important Thing 


Only one thing is important: The untouched strata of personal impressions 
which lie in the soul of every man, and which usually rot fruitlessly, or are 
formed by someone else’s words; forms, prompted by a book, by eloquence of a 
comrade, or by the influence of a woman you love, must be made to live and 
brought into motion—Maxim Gorky, “Letter to Stanislavski,” Reminiscences 
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THREE NEW YEAR'S WISHES 
FOR THE LIVING THEATRE 


FRANK M. WHITING 


Fellow members of the American Edu- 

cational Theatre Association—or should 
I say fellow survivors of the last three or 
four mad but wonderful days: It is 
comforting to have a captive audience. I 
must have had more influence with 
Jack Morrison than I thought because, 
unlike most of you, I am not forced to 
compete with five or six other sterling 
attratcions. 
(I haven’t really worried about this 
speech. I figured that most of us who 
might want to come wouldn’t have the 
necessary $4.00 left, and that even those 
who did would be too worn out to 
listen.) 

This being almost New Year's Eve it’s 
natural for us to dream a bit of the 
future and maybe set up some goals to 
shoot toward—some New Year's reso- 
lutions. I know resolution are dangerous. 
In fact, they used to tell me, when I 
was a boy in Sunday school, that the 
road to Hell was paved with New Year’s 
resolutions. This, I’m sure, was intended 
to discourage me from making them, but 
I innocently misinterpreted the moral 
and felt rather confused. It seemed to 
me that since the journey in that di- 


Frank M. Whiting, a member of the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota, was during the 
year 1956 President of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. This Presidential Address 
was delivered at the Annual Banquet held in 
the Chicago Yacht Club on the evening of 30 
December 1956. 


rection was probably inevitable, I might 
as well go in style, on a good paved 
highway! Therefore, I plan to go right 
ahead and lay a few paving blocks 
tonight. 

My first New Year’s wish is for a 
growing bond of professional pride, 
loyalty, and ethics among those of us 
who work with the production of living 
drama. 

I believe I am more conscious of this 
than most of you because by nature I 
am a lone wolf. I grew up in the sage- 
brush and willows of a cattle ranch four 
miles away from the nearest town and 
in general feel much more at home with 
four-legged animals than with the two- 
legged variety. I’m easily embarrassed, I 
forget names, and I get confused by the 
bundles of mail from people like Ken- 
neth Graham and Jack Morrison. And 
yet I realize that my natural tendencies 
toward being a lone wolf must be curbed. 
As I said in my letter of September 15th: 
Unlike the painter, the poet, the composer, and 
many other artists who work alone, we in the 
theatre must of necessity work together. Each 
of us has seen how teamwork can be indispensa- 
ble in binding actors, crew members, ushers, 
and everyone concerned with a production into 
an organic whole. 
But the theatre not only needs teamwork within 
groups, it needs the much rarer quality of 
teamwork between groups. In this age of unions, 
pressure groups and associations the lone in- 
dividual, however gifted, has little chance. 
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Therefore, to those of us in educational theatre, 


a professional organization like AETA becomes a 
necessity, and your own membership is deeply 


appreciated by all who understand the im- 
portance of pulling together. 


We could well imitate groups like the 
American Medical Association in mat- 
ters of professional loyalty, and ethics. 
What a help it might be if theater peo- 
ple like the doctors would learn to 
frown upon jealous, destructive crticism 
of fellow members! Living in the world 
we do, we could take a lesson from the 
American Medical Association in the 
matter of lobbying power. While we 
have lent some organized support to 
friends like Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son, our power in lobbying, our power 
with state boards of education and our 
power with high school and college ad- 
ministrators is still pitifully weak and 
disorganized. Think of the strength we 
could wield if everyone in Educational 
Theatre would lend his professional 
support and a small percentage of his 
time to his professional organization. I 
wish that beginning teachers could all 
have the kind of boss I had for my first 
teaching position. It was in the depths 
of the depression. I had been hired by a 
small :country school district in Idaho. 
At the first staff meeting our superin- 
tendent stared at us awhile, then began, 
“T trust that each of you is a member of 
his or her professional organization. We 
are not interested in teachers with no 
professional loyalty.” The hint was 
sufficient. We joined! 


And so I say more power to Jack Mor- 
rison and Kenneth Graham in their 
drive to increase our membership. 
AETA should not have to compete on 
a purely short-range self-interest basis. If 
you teach theatre arts then AETA is like 
one of your relatives. You are stuck with 
it. It is your professional organization. If 
you don’t like it, it reflects no more 
credit to you to try to disown it than to 


try to disown a brother in Sing Sing. 
Either make the best of AETA or pull 
up your sleeves, and change things. 

We live in a great democracy and we 
are proud of it, but being educated 
human beings we realize that every sys- 
tem has its defects and limitations. One 
of the ironic defetcs of our wonderful 
system is that group organization has 
become almost indispensible if we would 
preserve the individuality we prize so 
highly. To regret this is like regretting 
the automobile, television, or the hydro- 
gen bomb. The only intelligent course 
of action for anyone in any sytsem of 
society (unless that system is evil or 
intolerable), is to learn the rules of the 
game and then play to the hilt with in- 
telligence and skill. The present rules 
permit us to meet the unified group 
action of our own. Let us accept the 
facts of life and begin pulling together. 
Membership in AETA is a basic step, 
but membership alone is not enough. 
We must actually work together for the 
general good. Nor is this unified work 
within AETA sufficient. We must also 
work effectively and efficiently with 
ANTA, SAA, NTC, and all other organ- 
izations which are concerned with the 
health and vitality of the living theatre. 

I could continue on the subject for 
the entire night, but you are not the 
people who need it. The very fact that 
you are still here is proof that you are 
among those rare souls with superb 
group loyalty (unless you simply came 
to enjoy an excellent dinner in this 
beautiful setting). Anyhow, let me con- 
clude this first New Year’s wish by re- 
peating the hope that all who work in 
the living theatre will begin to develop 
the strong bond of professional pride, 
professional loyalty, and professional 
ethics that is so vital to effetcive and 
happy survival in this beautiful but im- 
perfect world in which we are privileged 
to live. 
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My second New Year’s wish is for a 
much stronger and a much more general 
awareness of the theatre’s great literary 
and cultural heritage. In many countries 
the value of the living theatre seems to 
be a matter of common understanding, 
but in America I fear that it is not un- 
derstood even by the vast majority of 
those who earn a living in it. 

To most Americans the school the- 
atre is at best another activity club, a 
“Worthy use of leisure time.” A few 
years ago I was walking across the 
campus toward my office during Fresh- 
man Orientation Week when one of the 
well-scrubbed new arrivals overtook me 
and struck up a conversation. In response 
to his query as to my occupation, I ex- 
plained that I was a professor of theatre 
arts. His remark whittled me down to 
size, “Theatre! I outgrew that when I 
was a high school freshman.” Such an 
attitude in a newly arrived college fresh- 
man is amusing, but I fear it ceases to 
so when we find it among administrators, 
politicians, professional men, in fact the 
population in general. 

At the core of the problem, of course, 
lies America’s tendency to underestimate 
all of the liberal arts. I doubt that any- 
one understands until he becomes aware 
that the highest goal of education should 
be wisdom rather than knowledge. No 
other civilization has ever had a higher 
regard for mere knowledge. We have 
more technicians, experts—more humans 
with tangible know-how—than ever be- 
fore in history, and yet the percentage 
of really wise men is porbably lower 
than it was at the time of Sophocles. 
Wisdom is out of vogue. It is too in- 
tangible; its great goals too distant and 
universal; and as a result we stand on 
the brink of disaster. As the Foo] says in 
King Lear, “Thou should’st not have 
been old till thou had’st been wise.” 
Had he been here today, he would prob- 
ably have added, “And thou should’st 
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not havé developed hydrogen bombs 
until thou had’st been exceedingly wise.” 

But even among those who do under- 
stand, who do have a proper regard for 
culture and wisdom, there is a tendency 
to see litthe or no connection between 
theatre and these values. This is appall- 
ing and something that we must cor- 
rect. It is amazing that the theatre should 
have a greater struggle to gain cultural 
recognition than the other arts, because 
it has the best case of any. It has all the 
emotional and aesthetic values of music, 
dance, and painting, plus the thought 
and philosophic values of great liter- 
ature, plus an enormously effective demo- 
cratic appeal—if properly presented. 
Some of the trouble may well be that 
we sometimes get so lost in the means 
(production, acting techniques, etc.) 
that we forget the end. But there is no 
reason why this needs to happen and in 
most of the better theatres today I doubt 
that it does happen. Some of the prob- 
lem also lies in the production of trashy 
plays. I realize that I am approaching 
dangerous ground, for the question, 
“What is a good literary play” has a 
tendency to arouse violent debate. Let 
me humbly submit the following as a 
simple test. One who sees good literature 
tends to become wise and better able to 
deal with the problems of real life, while 
one who sees bad literature becomes less 
able to deal effectively and intelligently 
with life. Great literature may make a 
man sadder, but it can hardly fail to 
make him wiser. If we can learn from 
experience, then we can learn from great 
literature, for great literature is honest 
experience, skillfully presented and 
organized through the mind of a great 
man. Bad literature, on the other hand, 
may lead us to a_ psychiatrist’s couch 
with an ingrown martyr complex be- 
cause we had been led to expect the im- 
possible of life—had expected to win 
the game in the last thirty seconds, in- 
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stead we fumbled; had expected to end 
up in the moonlight with a Miss Amerca 
in our arms, instead we got what we 
deserved. 

Art, as Tolstoi and Dewey have ob- 
served, is based on a hunger for experi- 
ence. This is especially true in the the- 
atre, which in a very real sense permits 
us to live our lives many times. In a 
sense we can be there with Oedipus, 
Lear, Uncle Vanya, Miss Julie, Peer Gynt 
and the thousands of genuine souls who 
crowd the pages of great dramatic liter- 
ature. One who has known such troops 
of exceptional men and women, has 
seen their vices and virtues, their hero- 
isms and stupidities—seen these things 
through the minds of authors like 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Strindberg, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, and Shaw—is dull or 
stubborn indeed if he does not develop 
a bit of that invaluable human quality 
known as wisdom. One who knows such 
authors and such plays is much _ less 
likely to be taken in blindly by isms 
(both right and left), much less likely to 
become the victim of blind tribal loyalty, 
much less likely to join in the stupid 
inhumanity of man to man, much less 
likely to fall into the pitfalls of ignor- 
ance and prejudice that so often trap 
the uninformed and the narrow-minded. 

I’m sure all of you realize as well as I 
do that the study of great dramtic liter- 
ature is one of the finest roads to a 
truly liberal education—toward making 
a human being a bit wise and somewhat 
more civilized. I am equally certain that 
I do not need to convince any of you 
that the best way to make dramatic liter- 
ature live is through sincere and im- 
aginative production on the stage. If we 
understand these things we have every 
reason to hold our heads high in edu- 
cational and cultural circles. Let’s hold 
heads high in educational and cultural 
circles. Let’s remember Shaw’s advice, 
“This would be a very good thing: if the 


theatre took itself seriously as a factory 
of thought, a prompter of conscience, 
an elucidator of social conduct, an 


armory against despair and dullness, and 
a temple for the Ascent of Man.” 


I hope all of us now feel a bit ded- 
icated, a bit proud to be connected with 
the theatre. The question is, what shall 
we do about it? We could sit back in 
Godlike superiority, lament America’s 
cultural short-comings, and feel no 
responsibility for them, but I wish to 
submit the sobering thought that if 
America eventually goes down in history 
as an industrial giant that was culturally 
hollow, the ones who will bear the 
greatest guilt will be those of us who did 
understand but did nothing. Some of 
you may recall that not so many years 
ago it was almost as unpopular to be in 
the Republican party as it was to be in 
the theatre. While many harsh things 
may be said about Republicans and big 
businessmen, they cannot be accused of 
a defect that characterizes so many pro- 
fessors and so many in theatre: a lack of 
courage and initiative. The Republicans 
fought! They sat up nights thinking of 
ways to get Roosevelt. When Mr. Sewell 
Avery had to be evicted from his office 
at Montgomery Wards, he went not like 
a modest violet or meek lamb. He had 
to be carried out by the National Guard 
(or the army or marines—anyhow they 
wore steel helmets). Maybe those of us 
in theatre will have to learn to fight a 
bit also. We cannot forever stand by like 
meek maidens waiting for a St. George 
in the form of a Frank Thompson or a 
Rockefeller Foundation to come to our 
rescue. We've got to at least be seductive 
enough to attract a Rockefeller. 


I am sure, therefore, that you join 
me in my New Year’s hope that we will 
first understand, then help others under- 
stand, the great place of good theatre in 
a liberal civilization. 
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My final New Year's wish is for a pro- 
gram that will continue to recruit high- 
quality young people to the ranks of 
educational theatre. AETA was founded 
by a race of giants: Mabie, Drummond, 
and others. The challenge to us, and to 
those who will follow is, can we continue 
to find new giants? Back in 1940 when 
Norris Houghton was touring the coun- 
try preparing to write his book, Advance 
from Broadway, he made one off-the- 
record statement that I have always 
remembered. “My main hope for the 
American theatre,” he told me, “lies 
in the high quality of the people in it. 
Everywhere I go I meet young men and 
women in theatre that any profession 
would be proud to claim. Somehow they 
are going to build a future for the 
theatre.” That was in 1940. I have no 
way of proving whether the sixteen years 
that have passed have provided much 
evidence that the outstanding people he 
spoke of are finding a way to save the 
theatre. They seem at least to be holding 
their own. 


Of this much, however, I am certain: 
no theatre is going to last long if it is 
made up of only inferior to average 
people. There is no place for mediocrity 
in the theatre. A bad enough production 
might conceivably have some virtues. 
It might get the public so indignant that 
they would fire the director and get a 
good one. I have also seen tragedies 
that were so bad that they became good 
comedies. But nothing can be said for 
a mediocre production, where the au- 
dience is plainly bored, and nothing 
even goes wrong to break the monotony. 
What I am trying to say is that the only 
kind of theatre that will help, that is 
worth having at all, is the theatre that 
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ranges from good to outstanding, and 
this goes especially for the teachers and 
directors who work in the theatre. 

All of us who are educators may have 
to face the difficult and sometimes un- 
pleasant task of screening our theatre 
majors more carefully. You have all 
heard about the coming shortage of 
teachers in all areas. Let’s be fair but 
alert competitors. Let’s do our best to 
encourage a few of the most outstanding 
young men and women to stick to the 
theatre. The cruel fact is that the medio- 
cre and below average do not matter. 
We are better off without them. We 
don’t have to exclude them from acting 
in plays, working on crews, or enjoying 
the cultural values and fun of theatre, 
but as theatre majors, who intend to 
direct, train, lead, and inspire others, 
we must depend on the better than 
average if theatre is to survive. Quality 
not quantity majors must become a more 
generally recognized goal. 

And so my three New Year’s wishes, 
as 1956 draws to a close, and I pass the 
AETA torch into the capable hands of 
Jack Morrison are: 

First, that those of us who work in 
living theatre will increase our sense 
of professional pride and group loyalty. 

Second, that we will develop a still 
stronger awareness of the great literary 
and cultural heritage that is ours. 

Third that we will recognize, before 
it is too late, the indispensible need for 
discovering and encouraging those stu- 
dents who are our potential Edward 
Mabies, Alexander Drummonds, Valen- 
tine Windts, and Kenneth Macgowans 
of tomorrow. 

And so to all of you and to AETA a 
very Happy New Year! 
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LOWELL MATSON 


THE STRATFORD ADVENTURE. 
With Tyrone Guthrie, Alec Guinness, 
Irene Worth and Cecil Clark. Pro- 
duced by Guy Glover for the National 
Film Board of Canada. Directed by 
Monten Parker. Narration by John 
Drainie. Script by Gudrun Parker. 
Photography by Donald Wilder. Mu- 
sic by Lou Applebaum. 16mm sound 
(also 35mm sound). Running time: 
40 minutes. Distributed by Contem- 
porary Films, Inc., New York. 1954. 
Rental: Black and white, $12; Color, 
$20. Sale: Black and white, $135; 
Color, $250. 

This film, “The Story Behind a Fes- 
tival,” is a combining of documentation 
and promotion. It tells the story of the 
inception, construction, and opening 
of the now famous Stratford Shakespear- 
ean Festival of Canada. 

Through flash-back, it tells of Strat- 
fordite Tom Patterson’s “dream,” of the 
one hundred and _ twenty-five dollars 
which the City Council granted him in 
order to finance a trip to New York to 
get advice on his proposed festival, of 
Dr. Tyrone Guthrie’s flying visit to Strat- 
ford, and of the hard-headed inspiration 
he brought. Thereupon follows the try- 
ing period of bringing Patterson’s 
scheme to significant fruition in spite of 


Lowell Matson is Chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Aids Project of AETA. He is Associate Director 
of Purdue Playshop, Purdue University 


near-bankruptcy and attendant commun- 
ity problems. 

We are taken behind the scenes into 
the workshops of imported professionals 
preparing props, costumes and scenery 
for the first season. Excellent photogra- 
phy and editing depict the designing and 
construction of the theatre. The several 
scenes of Guthrie directing Richard III 
are stimulating. 


The film is overly idyllic when it ling- 
ers over graceful swans in the Stratford 
park and when it superimposes a bronze 
bust of the Bard of Avon upon Canadian 
scenery, as much intended to entice tour- 
ists and propagandize Canadian culture 
as to document a theatrical venture. This 
dual purpose of The Stratford Adven- 
ture is obvious, despite implications in 
the narration to the contrary. It is 
doubtful that the film would convince 
anyone that a visit to the Canadian 
Stratford is comparable to a visit to 
the British Stratford. The depiction, 
however, of sundry citizens in a com- 
munity caught up in artistic endeavor 
should be stimulating for students and 
workers in theatre. 


Highlights of the film are the clever 
uses of apt Shakespearean quotations in 
the narration, Alec Guinness’ impromp- 
tu advice on acting, and scenes from the 
Festival productions of All’s Well That 
Ends Well and Richard III. Guthrie’s 
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stage concept of the Battle of Bosworth 
in the latter is noteworthy for its ex- 
citement and invention. 

Many standard elementary courses in 
theatre could benefit from showing The 
Stratford Adventure. Courses in Shake- 
speare, Community Problems and Rec- 
reation might also advantageously show 
the film. Its compact length should make 
it popular in high school assemblies and 
in literature classes. Certain community 
groups such as civic theatres might well 
use it as a fund-raising activity or as a 
guide to what one imaginative city has 
done by way of a commercial civic at- 
traction, which coincidentally enriches 


its people. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. By William 
Shakespeare. With Claire Bloom, Alan 
Badel, Peter Finch, Athene Seyler, 
Lewis Casson, Laurence Payne and 
the Old Vic Company. Produced by 
Hugh Hunt. Six sides. Non-breakable. 
Microgroove. LP, 33 1/3 RPM. Play- 
ing time: 214 hours. RCA Victor Red 
Seal LM 6110. 1952. $14.94. 


George Bernard Shaw reportedly ad- 
vised a producer that the sole key to 
success in producing Romeo and Juliet 
is the fights. Were this completely true, 
then this recorded produtcion could 


stand alone on the excellence of its 
crowd scenes and fights, from Tybalt 
and Benvolio’s street brawl in Act I, 
Scene 1, to the crowded assemblage at 
the Tomb in Act V, Scene g. If the 
album has a single commendation it is 
the panoply of interpolated sounds and 
action in a Verona embroiled in the 
Montague-Capulet feud. 

This Old Vic version of Shakespeare's 
romantic tragedy was produced as part 
of the Festival of Britain in September, 
1952, and was performed in Edinburgh 
and London before touring. It was re- 
corded in London in November 1952. 
Its cast varies, except for Claire Bloom, 
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from the composition of the Old Vic’s 
current Romeo and Juliet which Ameri- 
can audiences have seen. It bears the 
stamp of vigor, consistency of style, pre- 
cise diction and poetic cognition which 
British players, and particularly Old Vic 
players, unlike many of their American 
cousins, impart to a demanding classic. 

Commediene Athene Seyler, co-author 
of the perspicacious Craft of Comedy, 
is splendid as the ebullient Nurse. Lewis 
Casson’s well-meaning Friar Laurence is 
a high-point in the recording. Peter 
Finch’s rakish delivery of Mercutio’s 
Queen Mab speech is especially memor- 
able. 

Certainly the stage has been graced 
by a greater Romeo and Juliet, singly 
or in pair, than Alan Badel and Claire 
Bloom. Miss Bloom adeptly portrays a 
Juliet suspended between adolescence 
and womanhood, but her vocal portrayal 
taken as a whole lacks nature. Badel’s 
progression from youth to maturity, es- 
sential to Romeo’s development in the 
“star-crossed” plot, is ineffective. Ro- 
meo’s mercurial nature, ranging from 
melancholy to joy, is undeveloped by 
Badel, who seems too monotonously som- 
ber and tragic throughout. 

Modern players do not always follow 
Shakespeare’s admonition to speak “trip- 
pingly on the tongue,” and modern au- 
diences forego Shakespeare when played 
in toto. Hugh Hunt’s editing takes note 
of Samuel Johnson’s observation that 
Shakespeare often by ‘“‘a wearisome train 
of circumlocution tells the incident im- 
perfectly in many words, which might 
have been more plainly delivered in 
few.” Mr. Hunt’s deletions eliminate 
much redundancy. This assists both actor 
and listener. In a few places Hunt has 
ascribed lines to other than specified 
characters, and he alters sequences in 
order to clear up those inconsistencies 
which Pope described as “confounded 
and mixed.” The major editing is the 
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deletion of Act IV, Scenes 4 and 5, which 
delay the final tragic denouement. The 
last scene, Act V, Scene 3, has for the 
better been subjected to drastic cut- 
ting. 

Hunt's editing of the last scene is vast- 
ly superior to Robert Helpmann’s blue 
pencilling in the current Old Vic pro- 
duction, since Helpmann’s indiscrimin- 
ate slashing makes a melodramatic mock- 
ery of the ending. 

Note should be made of the special 
effects in the recording of the use of 
sounds which vividly set and depict ac- 
tion, and of the use of introductory and 
bridging music. The breaks between 
sides of records occur between scenes and 
do not greatly impair the progression of 
the play. 


EVERYMAN. Annonymous. With Bur- 
gess Meredith and a cast of sixteen. Di- 
rected by Howard O. Sackler. Two 
sides. Microgroove with groove guards. 
LP, 331/3 RPM. Playing time: 56 
minutes. Caedmon TC 1031. 1955. 
$5-95- 

Caedmon Records has added to our 
store of recorded drama with a perform- 
ance of this best known and most dura- 
ble of Medieval morality plays. Director 
Howard Sackler uses a cast whose vocal 
characterizations for the most part ade- 
quately personify the plethora of al- 
legorical characters with which an an- 
nonymous Fifteenth Century author 
peopled Everyman. 

Burgess Meredith skillfully depicts Ev- 
eryman’s emotional ups and downs as he 
faces brief elation followed by empty 
disappointment when one after another 
personified traits and virtues first cham- 
pion, and then desert him. Despite the 
absence of the visual, his soliloquizing 
of the inner Everyman conveys incon- 
sistent, but all-too-human mankind. Mr. 
Meredith’s indications of moments of 
action solely through the vocal tech- 


niques of pause, inflection and change of 
quality save this recording from being 
a meaningless hodge-podge of Medieval 
religious allegorizing. 

After the introduction by Terence Kil- 
burn as a clear voiced Messenger, Frank 
Silvera portrays Death arrestingly in a 
ponderous, basso-profundo voice. Darren 
McGavin depicts Fellowship’s wheedling 
retreat from Everyman’s request to ac- 
company him into death with facility. 
Other standouts in the cast are Stefan 
Gierasch and David Hersey, well dif- 
ferentiated as the weak, mealy-mouthed 
Kindred and Cousin of Everyman. Rich- 
ard Purdy as Goods allegorizes material 
possessions with appropriate sly avarice. 
His taunting laughter effectively backs 
Everyman’s despair over losing transi- 
tory possessions. 

The break between side one and side 
two, which occurs immediately after 
Good's exit in the play, is well placed. 

Knowledge is played by Carol Veazie 
with intellectual superiority. Confession 
is voiced by John Heldabrand in pious 
tones; Beauty, played by Cavada Hum- 
phrey, somehow conveys the idea of a 
superficial bathing queen; and Allen 
Stevenson, reading the Doctor in the epi- 
logue, expresses Everyman’s eventual 
surcease with intelligence. 

While there are some notable mo- 
ments of audio directing, particularly in 
metre and rhythm, on the debit side 
there are some faulty transitions and ex- 
tremely confusing entrances and exits, a 
directorial challenge vocally, as well as 
visually, when dealing with rudimentary 
dramaturgy. Strength and Five Wits, 
speaking one after the other, are so 
alike in vocal quality that differentia- 
tion between them is difficult. Sybil 
Baker as Good Deeds is the weakest cast 
member because of her weak interpreta- 
tive concept, an occasional inflection 
which hedges with meaning, and the 
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glaring mispronunciation of “ache” for 


Near the end of the play, Five Wits 
and Knowledge engage in a discourse on 
church doctrine and sacraments, coupled 
with some topical moralizing about the 
behavior of the clergy. While the thea- 
tre historian can read into this sequence 
the direct influence of the instructional 
purpose of the antecedent ecclesiastical 
drama, and the playwright, a device for 
covering Everyman’s absence in order to 
receive extreme unction, the average lis- 
tener will be confused regarding the 
exit, whereabouts or re-entrance of the 
leading character. This is an occasion 
where sharper editing, or directing, 
would have clarified the performance. 


Caedmon Records and Mr. Sackler have 
chosen to use the traditional text of Everyman. 
Some might carp at spurning a text such as 
John Gassner’s excellent “modernized” version; 
however, the skill of this professional cast makes 
archaic words and grammatical inversions very 
understandable. 

The record jacket features an unusual early 
Sixteenth Century English woodcut. Caedmon 
Records provides an accompanying text, which 
can be ordered in quantity, for the listener (s) 
to follow. Following with text is a listening 
technique especially recommended to help dis- 
tinguish character from character since in 
Everyman unskillful writing, by modern stand- 
ards, occasionally fails by means of dialogue to 
particularize action. 

This recording of Everyman, a play which is 
the best extant example of its genre, and an 
important historical bridge between the Medi 
eval drama and the Elizabethans, would be a 
valuable addition to any theatre collection. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. By Sean O'Casey. 
With Siobhan McKenna, Cyril Cusak, Marie 
Kean, Seamus Kavanaugh, Leo _ Leyden, 
Maureen Cusak, May Craig, Milo O’Shea and 
Gerard Healy. Produced by Cyril Cusak Pro- 
ductions. Four sides. Microgroove with groove 
guards. LP, 33 1/3 RPM. Playing Time 114 
hours. Angel 35275-6. 1955. $9.98. 


Any recordings of a play, and this is no 
exception, is at best a substitute for seeing the 
production. This album goes far towards sub- 
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stituting for the real thing since it is an im- 
aginative audio adaptation of an inspired play 
by a great contemporary poet-dramatists. 

The broguish voice of O’Casey begins the 
album with a preamble in which he introduces 
his characters and sets the scene. O’Casey’s af- 
fection for Juno and sympathetic disdain for 
the Paycock, peppered with wry humor, comes 
through. The preamble is an expanded version 
of his character and set descriptions in the 
printed script. Briefly, O’Casey covers the whole 
play, scene by scene, character by character, 
and thereafter allows the drama to unfold with- 
out interruption, after: “Here then is my Juno 
and the Paycock, a tale of the the Dublin tene- 
ments—the time of the troubles, the time of 
the Civil War in Ireland.” 

The actors from Siobhan McKenna and 
Seamus Kavanaugh, as the leads, to Alex Dig- 
nam, delivering his few offstage lines as the 
Coal-Block Vender, are generally effective. Cyril 
Cusak, who directed, plays the redoubtable 
Joxer of the horrendous dialect. To cover in 
detail the vocal portray] of antagonism between 
Juno and her Paycock, Boyle’s delightful mal- 
apropisms, the satirical family musicale in Act 
II, or the emotional impact of the tragic hap- 
penings in Act III would paraphrase the play. 
Suffice to say that the total performance conveys 
an impression of ensemble work reputedly the 
hallmark of the Abbey Theatre at its height. 

This is a recording of an Irish play with 
Irish players, some of Abbey fame, performed 
for recording purposes in Dublin in June, 1955. 
A listener to this recording is aware of the fact 
that O'Casey’s written dialect ought to be heard, 
rather than read. 

Cyril Cusak, “generally acknowledged to be 
Ireland’s last link with the great days of Abbey 
Theatre acting,” has directed and acted for 
the B.B.C. and Radio Eireann. The illusion of 
the first time which stamps his recorded produc- 
tion indicates careful design. O’Casey’s use of 
sounds and rhythm in his writing adapts wel! 
to recording, and the director has used those 
sounds—the winding of a colck, the opening 
and slamming of doors, the sizzle of frying 
sausage, the ticking of a clock for passage of 
time, the popping of a cork, the opening of a 
window—to replace the visual. ‘Transitional 
pauses are well handled. The listener’s vivid 
realization of various locations of actor’s and 
sounds indicates imaginative spacial technique 
in recording. The peculiar quality of sounds, 
such as door slams, is specifically environmental. 


The building of tension, the climaxes and 
the release of tension are effective. Telescoping 
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of dialogue, spontaneous ad libs, scraping of 
throats, and coughs lend realism to the per- 
formance. 

Unfortunately the breaks between sides of 
the records often occur within scenes, as exasper- 
ating as breaks within movements of a recorded 
symphony, It is also unfortunate that Siobhan 
McKenna, and others in the cast, often convey 
an educated sophistication inconsistent with 
O'Casey’s lower class characters. 

With only a few delections, primarily for 


Writer and Reader 


pacing purposes, the recording faithfully fol- 
lows O’Casey’s script. The anti-climactic scene 
ending Act III, after Juno’s moving final exit 
when the Paycock and Boxer return in their 
cups, has been eliminated without any dramatic 
loss. It could be argued, in fact, that O’Casey 
wrote two endings. 

At a time when O’Casey can almost never be 
viewed, but only read, the album affords an 
opportunity to hear, and vividly see the mind’s 
eye, this fine play from his realistic period. 


. . . It is hardly possible at once to admire an author and to go beyond him; 
knowledge being as water, which will not rise above the level from which it fell. 


The poet working thoroughly 


—Francis Bacon, The Great Instauration. 


Living the Part: Playwrights’ Version 


Must live his parts from A to Z. 


—Aristophanes, The Thesmophoriazusae, lines 149 ff. 


Ambition 


..- Men in highest dignity have labour’d not a little to be thought able to com- 
pose a Tragedy.—John Milton, Samson Agonistes. 


Muse Review 


The Muses were the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne (Memory). 
They presided over song, and prompted memory. They were nine in number, 
to each of whom was assigned the presidence over some particular department 
of literature, art, or science. Calliope was the muse of epic poetry, Clio of history, 
Euterpe of lyric poetry, Melpomene of tragedy, Terpsichore of choral dance and 
song, Erato of love poetry, Polyhymnia of sacred poetry, Urania of astronomy, 


Thalia of comedy.—Thomas Bulfinch, The Age of Fable. 


The Antisocial Muses 


The Muses, contrary to all other ladies, pay no distinction to dress, and 


never partially mistake the pertness of embroidery for wit, nor the modesty of 


want for dulness.—John Gay, Introduction to The Beggar’s Opera. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 

Send all manuscripts to the incoming 
Editor, Dr. James H. Clancy, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, San Jose 
State College, San Jose 14, California. 
Should you wish your manuscript re- 
turned in the event that it cannot be 
used, enclose an addressed envelope with 
sufficient postage attached. The MLA 
Style Sheet has been adopted as _ the 
official style sheet of ET J. 


GREETINGS TO THE NEW EDITOR 
Dr. James H. Clancy, who will take 
over the editing of this journal with 
the May, 1957, issue, is in personal and 
scholastic qualifications and in expe- 
rience well suited to the task. While the 
outgoing editor was in Europe, he and 
the former editor, Dr. Darkes Albright, 
assumed full editorial responsibilities. 
For the past two years, he has served as 
an Associate Editor, sharing in all of the 
editorial decisions with respect to the 
acceptance or rejection of articles. Dr. 
Clancy is widely and well trained in all 
phases of theatre and drama, a research 
scholar of proved abilities, an inspiring 
teacher, one of the best directors in our 
profession, and an actor of high merit. 
He is well suited by abilities, training, 
experience, and personality to lead Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal to higher 
achievements in the future. 

In releasing the exacting but reward- 
ing editorial duties to him, I make the 
following wishes for him and express 
the following hopes: 

I wish him and ETJ the highest success in 
the coming years. I hope he will find as much 


pleasure in this work for AETA as I have 
found. I hope he will continue to enjoy the 


kind of loyal support from the officers and 
members of AETA that I have received and 
appreciated. 

I hope that there will be a constant flow of 
excellent manuscripts to his desk; that all of 
these will be the result of careful investigation 
and mature deliberation; that all will be well 
organized and clear in composition—if not 
brilliant; that none will be mere rehashes of 
facts and materials that any intelligent man 
could find for himself with a few hours in a 
good library; that every article will be typed 
in the exact form and style used in the journal 
and so carefully proofread that there is not 
one error in it; that all of the many articles 
that come to his desk will be so good that he 
will have great difficulty in choosing among 
them. 

I hope that the over-burdened high school 
members of AETA will find time to prepare 
some worth-while articles on secondary-school 
theatre for the new editor. 

I hope the equally over-worked technicians 
with high competence and skill will find some 
time to prepare good articles for ETJ. 

I hope more thoughtful directors who have 
put their best efforts into the understanding 
and interpretation-in-production of worthy plays 
that deserve discussion will send him significant 
articles of an interpretative nature. On_ the 
other hand, I hope the will not receive a single 
article of the following nature: “How I did My 
Superb, Super-colossal, Community-stirring Pro- 
duction of Time Out for Ginger.” 

I hope he will never be plagued with the 
“publicity-puff” type of article. 

I hope he will never be asked to make ETJ 
into a low-level “teachers-aid” journal. 

I hope he will not have to read a single one 
of those dreary statistical reports based on a 
few questionnaires with which administrators in 
particular are plagued these days. In fact, I 
hope that AETA will declare a five-year mor- 
atorium on questionnaires. 

I hope, finally, in wishing him once again 
success and happiness in his new position, that 
members of AETA will send him from time to 
time thoughtful comments on the journal. 

Husert HEFFNER, 
Ex-editor of ET]. 
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BROKEN MUSINGS OF A 
PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 

Boston, August 26, the AETA-SAA 
Convention . . . a date not far off in 
time. What memories the name Boston 
conjures up for Americans—that famous 
Tea Party, the Sons of Liberty, Sam 
Adams, Paul Revere, the Old North 
Church, Bunker Hill, Lexington, Con- 
cord. Time must be allowed in the pro- 
gram for historic tours. ‘They are not 
theatre but they are educational and 
important. Then there are the appeals 
of modern Boston—Durgin and Parks, 
Loch-Obers, the Athens Olympia (bac- 
clava), the Lobster Pound near North 
Station, and the many other good places 
to eat in modern gustatory Boston. Too 
bad that there will not be time enough 
to dine in all of those many places. But 
what about making the annual banquet 
a New England Clambake under canvas! 
Wouldn't be surprised if that energetic 
Boston Committee couldn’t work it. 
Can't be sure . . . no promises . . . but 
man can hope, can’t he? 

But modern Boston 
gustatory Boston. In and around Bos- 
ton are to be found Summer Theatres, 
some educational, some professional, and 
most of them good. To mention a few, 
there are the musical theatres under 
canvas at Cohassett and Beverly, the 
Theatre on the Green at Wellesley, a 
hive of activity at Tufts, the Festival and 
Poet’s Theatre at Cambridge, the Shake- 
speare Festival at nearby Stratford, Con- 
necticut, music and dance festivals in 
the Berkshires and at Connecticut Col- 
lege in New London, as well as many 
other good theatre centers to visit en 
route. Of course there will be New 
York going full blast with air-condi- 
tioned theatres. 

I must remember to mention the 
mountains, the beaches, the ocean; but 
there are so many attractions in and 
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around Boston that there is danger that 
some delegates may be tempted to over- 
look the convention itself. But we must 
depend upon the program to pull them 
back to business in hand. 

That program will contain items of 
interest for every AETA member. There 
will, of course, be sectional meetings in 
established interest areas—theatre _his- 
tory, criticism, playwriting, directing, 
acting, curriculum—and there will be 
sections devoted to special problems, 
distinguishable trends, and new develop- 
ments. Nor will such new areas as the 
musical theatre (the “one original Amer- 
ican contribution” it is said), theatre in 
community cultural centers (the Vir- 
ginia Museum, for example), and other 
new areas be neglected. All interest lev- 
els will be represented: Children’s The- 
atre (including a report on the CTC 
Workshop and Conference to be held at 
Tufts just preceding), and the Second- 
ary-School Theatre. Can secondary- 
school curricular and/or “activities” dra- 
matics do anything about J. D., [a man 
killed by teen-age muggers in New 
Haven]? Do we have to have secondary 
school theatres in gymnasiums, cafe- 
terias, and huge auditoriums? Can we 
get accreditation for theatre specialists 
or should we strive to help the core 
curriculum teachers who are “saddled” 
with the dramatics programs—some of 
them liking it? What can Children’s 
Theatre people do to help the secondary 
school program? What can college and 
professional people do to help? How 
about more reduced-price admissions to 
professional plays? How about colleges 
giving courses and holding workshops 
for high School teachers? Are not the 
problems of the secondary school level 
our problems at all levels, for the child 
becomes the man? 

The college and university theatre has 
been called the leading theatre in the 
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country today. What a responsibility! 
And what problems—choice of plays, 
preparation of students, relationships to 
the other arts and sciences, relationships 
to general education, whether the ac- 
tivity should be curricular or extra-cur- 
ricular, areas of research and scholar- 
ship, are students really prepared to do 
research, technical training and _tech- 
nical education, responsibilities to so- 
ciety—can we possibly get it all in in 
three days? As we watch, as we guide, as 
we work, the youth becomes the man. 


Then the community theatre must 
be represented—yesterday’s students— 
providing a substitute for “the road’”— 
developing into our resident repertory 
theatre. What of government interest 
in these theatres? 

And the professional theatre will not 
be neglected. It is still the goal for some 
of our students and at its best, it is the 
best. What a conglomerate it is: fearless 


production and faltering flops, brilliance 
and incompetence. This will be a tough 
time of the year, the beginning of a 
new season, to get top professionals to 
participate in the program. But then 
one can try. 


Luncheons and banquets—significant 
and pertinent speeches—I must work 
hard on these—all these items. Oh, well, 
these musings must stop. I’ve got to get 
to those letters. 

Epwarp C. Cote, 
Program Chairman 
AETA Convention in Boston 


IN MEMORIAM 


Alexander M. Drummond, 1884-1956 


The death of Alexander M. Drum- 
mond last November 29th took from 
educational theatre one of its pioneer 
leaders. He helped organize the Cornell 
University Dramatic Club in 1909, and 
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as its director from 1912 to 1947 he made 
it one of the best in the country. He 
was president of the Speech Association 
in 1920, and he chaired the committee 
whose report “Speech Training and Pub- 
lic Speaking for Secondary Schools,” 
published with a series of related arti- 
cles in 1925, gave a tremendous im- 
petus not only to speech but to theatre 
in our high schools. He conceived, es- 
tablished, and ran from 1919 to 1923 
the Little Country Theatre at the New 
York State Fair in Syracuse. As chair- 
man of his department at Cornell from 
1920 to 1940, he inaugurated and de- 
veloped a program of graduate study in 
theatre. In 1938 he set up a project to 
encourage the writing of plays based on 
New York State history and folklore. 
When the American Educational The- 
atre Association was formed in 1936, he 
was elected vice-president. He was hon- 
orary president of the National The- 
atre Conference. 

Alexander M. Drummond was born 
July 15, 1884, in. Auburn, New York, 
received his B.A. from Hamilton College 
in 1906 and his M.A. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1907. The same year he 
joined the faculty of Cornell University 
where he taught until his retirement in 
June, 1952. 

Active though he was in organizations, 
his greatest influence was as a director 
and teacher. Through his students, his 
strict standards and high ideals have 
molded school and community theatres 
throughout the country. And though 
he did not aim to train for the pro- 
fessional theatre, it, too, bears his mark 
through such of his students as Franchot 
Tone, Sidney Kingsley, Dorothy Sarnoff, 
and William Prince, to name only the 
best known. 

Boundless energy, an artist’s imagina- 
tion solidly anchored in shrewd com- 
mon sense, an interest in everything, and 
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a profound conviction of the impor- 
tance of theatre and drama, made Alex- 
ander M.. Drummond a great teacher 
and an inspired and inspiring director. 
BARNARD 
University of Illinois 


TRIBUTE TO 
ALEXANDER M. DRUMMOND 


The following excerpts from a tribute 
to Alexander M. Drummond by Hoyt 
H. Hudson are taken from the intro- 
ductory essay to Studies in Speech and 
Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drum- 
mond, published by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press in 1944, and here reprinted 
by permission: 

There must be thousands of us now, scattered 
across the continent, each of whom will say 
he did his hardest (and probably his best) 
strokes of work at the instigation of Alexander 
M. Drummond. Most of us were his students, 
some were his colleagues, some his actors or 
sceneshifters, and some merely happened to 
serve on a committee with him. The word 
“instigation,” used above, is of course too 
strong. We worked at Drummond's very def- 
erential and cooperative suggestion. Perhaps we 
even thought it was our own idea, although 
later we recalled that the big fellow was in the 
vicinity when the idea arrived. 

He likes ideas, even his own, but they always 
suggest to him things to do. . . . That machine- 
gun fire of interrogation is part of the man. 
He always thinks up more questions than any 
other two people put together... . 

There was Drummond, you see, asking ques- 
tions, never knowing anything but showing an 
almost pathetic willingness to learn. He wasn’t 
exactly dull, but he was stubborn as all get 
out. Somehow we couldnt let him down; we 
had to educate him. It is true that he seemed 
to have read everything. . 

His classroom method is aimed at bringing 
out a fair interpretation of the thought of 
others and a clear formulation of one’s own... . 

One of the most valuable lessons Drummond 
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teaches, in connection with the exploration of 
aesthetic theory, is to avoid suppositions and 
to take an author on his own terms... . 

He makes one realize the connection between 
meaning and effective speech. . . . 

One more point about Drummond’s teaching. 
For every statement or theory he gives you he 
will also give you immediately eight anti- 
statements and nine contrary theories. . . 

Drummond set a goal that is difficult, usually 
impossible, to reach. The student is hardly in 
danger of becoming self-satisfied. . . . 

Turning to Drummond’s work as a producer 
of plays, it is almost enough to say that his 
knowledge of all departments of production 
distinguishes his as a true director in the 
Craigian sense. . 

Despite this talent, Drummond seems to re- 
gard design and decor as subsidiary to thought 
and action. . . . Speech is primary with him, 
because words carry the burden of the dra- 
matist’s meaning—and the translation of mean- 
ing is his foremost objective as a director. 

How many times one can hear him ask the 
actor, “What do you mean?” Every question, 
indeed, is a variation on this theme: does this 
help to elicit the idea? ... 

One who has worked under Drummond, and 
with him, and who has watched him at work 
with others finds difficulty in summing up the 
real power of the man, which is to a great 
degree an executive power. Yet the moment: 
that is said there comes the realization that his 
artistic power is great. The combination is al- 
most unique in him... . 

Best of all is the fact that Drummond has 
always been willing to talk—to share talk, to 
listen to talk, to talk things out, to revel in 
talk. . . . So we end about where we began. A 
former student contributes this: 

You ask me what the great lessons were 
that I learned from him. Though this may 
seem hopelessly general, I say that I ap- 
preciate more than anything else the in- 
crease of knowledge of the interplay of 
cause and effect on human nature—the 
realization that unless I keep at it, make 
every gain count, quickly set about filling 
in blanks as I see them, nothing on earth 
can stop a decline—though that may hap- 
pen anyway. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

The year 1956, the twentieth in the 
life of the American Educational The- 
atre Association, might be characterized 
as one of peace, harmony, and _ prosper- 
ity. There were no earth shaking achieve- 
ments, but neither were there any crip- 
pling blunders. The youthful and demo- 
cratic theatre organization added another 
year of maturity and growing strength, 
discharged its essential functions in a 
healthy, reliable and efficient manner, 
gained many new friends, and laid sound 
foundations for bigger achievements in 
the: future. 

Perhaps the most significant accom- 
plishment was the sharp increase in mem- 
bership. For several years the member- 
ship level had maintained a plateau of 
around two thousand. This year, with 
some skillful prodding from Kenneth 
Graham, the membership seems certain 
to exceed 2,400. In line with this, plans 
were laid to launch a new type of mem- 
bership drive in the fall of 1957. This 
will be a combined ANTA-AETA stu- 
dent membership. For only stu- 
dents of any educational institution will 
be able to secure membership in both 
national organizations, a membership 
including subscriptions to both Theatre 
Arts magazine and the Educational The- 
atre Journal. 

During the past year AETA lent its 
support to some important federal leg- 
islation including: 

1. The Humphrey-Thompson Act, 
Public Law 860-84th Congress, which 
made permanent the Government's pro- 
gram of sending artists overseas. 

2. Public law 128-84th Congress, which 
established a Federal commission to plan 
a cultural center in the nation’s capitol. 
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3. The Green-Thompson bill tripling 
the annual budget of the present Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

Much of this encouraging legislation 
was a result of the work of Congressman 
Frank Thompson of New Jersey. 

Under the general guidance of our 
Executive Vice-President, Delmar Solem, 
several investigations have neared the 
completion or publication stage. Particu- 
lar progress seems to have been made in 
Burnett Hobgood’s College Curriculum 
Project, Lowell Matson’s Audio-Visual 
Aids Project, and Walther Volbach’s 
Translation and Publication of Rare 
Books Project. The Bibliography Project 
seems to be making progress toward 
publication. Several projects are in the 
state where they need re-evaluation. 


During 1956 an effort was made to 
build closer ties and better liaison with 
other theatre organizations both regional 
and national. The drive for membership 
in NEA made considerable progress. 
Walther Volbach represented us at the 
International Musicological Conference 
in Vienna. Wilbur Stevens represented 
us at the UNESCO and ITI meetings in 
India. 

AETA’s only full grown division, The 
Children’s Theater Conference, held an 
unusually stimulating and successful An- 
nual Meeting on the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Campus last August. The Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal under the skill- 
ful editorship of Hubert Heffner con- 
tinued to be one of our chief sources of 
professional pride. Finally the annual 
convention spurred on by the untiring 
energy of Jack Morrison promises to be 
one of the most ambitious and stimulat- 
ing ever attempted. 
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All things considered, 1956 has been 
a healthy and happy year in the life of 
AETA. 

FRANK M WHuiTrTING, President 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
ON MEMBERSHIP 

On November 30, 1956, the total 
membership figure for AETA was 2,461. 
This figure has been augmented since 
the end of the fiscal year by memberships 
for 1956 not here included. The increase 
represents an increase over the 2,032 
figure for December 21, 1955 or 429. 
This is an increase of 21%, but is far 
from the goal for which we should 
strive. 

The Executive Office will continue to 
carry on as extensive a promotional 
campaign as time and staff permit. Each 
member, however, is urged to read the 
Executive Secretary's “Open Letter to 
the AETA Membership” the THE 
PROMPTER’S BOX of the December, 
1956, ETJ and put into action one or 
more of the suggestions listed there. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

As of August 1, 1956, the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer submitted to the 
Advisory Council a revised budget for 
1956 which incorporated the resolution 
adopted by the Council at the meeting 
on December 28, 1955, namely: “Be it 
resolved: Any body of the Association 
shall funnel all its financial income 
through the office of the Executive 
Secretary and all its expenditures shall 
be budgeted annually, subject to its own 
procedures and to Association policy. 
Adjustments within the annual budget 
and Association policy may be approved 
by the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion upon request through regular proce- 
dures to the Executive Secretary.” This 
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revised budget was approved by a ma- 
jority of the Advisory Council. 

An income of $14,300.00 was thereby 
budgeted for the fiscal year 1956. Actual 
income for the fiscal year was $21,283.94. 
Disbursements for 1956 were budgeted 
at $14,200.00. Actual disbursements for 
1956 amounted to $15,889.27. 

For the past fiscal year the excess of 
receipts over disbursements amounted to 
$5,394.67. This increase, coupled with 
the cash balance of $8,610.60 as of 
December 1, 1955, resulted in a cash 
balance of $15,005.27 as of November 
30, 1956. 

The following is a summary of the 
Financial Statement of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1956. A complete copy of the Financial 
Statement as audited by John M. 
Diracles and Co., Certified Public 
Accountants, may be obtained from the 
Treasurer. 

STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

NOVEMBER 30, 1956 


Actual 
Beginning Balance $ 8,610.60 
Receipts 
Memberships $14,127.75 
Sale of Publications 1,088.08 
Educational Theatre Journal Ads 2,600.00 
Contact Placement Service (CPS) 96.00 
1955 Convention 789.51 
Sundry 1,453-91 
Childrens Theatre Conference (CTC): 
Ways and Means 653-71 
Annual Meeting 474.98 
Total Cash Receipts $21,283.94 
Disbursements 
Educational Theatre Journal $ 5,065.08 
Directory of Members: 
1955 Directory 687.50 
1956 Directory 152.08 
Other Publications 87.36 
Contact Placement Service 27.44 
Projects (other than MPP) 92.46 
Conventions (’55 and ’56) 614.87 
Office Salaries 2,421.30 
Office Expense 2,108.87 
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Postage 765.86 
Promotion 927.04 
Dues 75.00 
Officers and Committee Expense 297-64 
Transfer of Office 904.31 
Sundry 115.82 
Rebates and Refunds 102.35 
CTC Operating Expenses 664.97 
Childrens Theatre Conference (CTC): 
Ways and Means 722.87 
Annual Meeting 56.45 


Total Cash Disbursements $15,889.27 


Summary of Cash 

November 30, 1956 
University National Bank, Mpls., Minn. 
Balance per statement $ 7,452-64 
Add Deposits in transit 1,909.36 


$ 9,362.00 
Less Checks outstanding 356.73 


Balance per books $ 9,005.27 


University National Bank 5—$1000.00 


Time Savings 
Certificates at 214% dated 
August 1, 1956 5,000.00 


Balance of total funds, 


November 30, 1956 $14,005.27 


Summary of Various Funds 
CTC Ways & Totals 
Means Fund AETA 11-30-56 
Beginning 
Balance $ 71060 $ 7,209.50 $ 8,610.60 
Fund 
Transfers 200.55 489.95 
Add receipts 1,128.69 20,155.25 21,283.94 


$2,039.84 $27,854.70 $29,894.54 
Less 
disbursements 779.32 15,109.95 15,889.27 


Ending Balance $1,260.52 $12,744.75 $14,005.27 
Manuscript Play Project Fund not handled by 
Executive Secretary and not audited. Figures 
presented by Mr. Thomas M. Patterson, 
M.P.P. Executive Director. 

Beginning Balance, June 1, 1956 $ 627.13 


Receipts 619.00 
$ 1,246.13 
Disbursements 469.55 


Ending Balance, November 15, 1956 776.58 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM, Treasurer 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
Chicago, Illinois 
December 30, 1956 


Frank M Whiting, President 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


We, the undersigned, the 1956 Audit- 
ing Committee of AETA, under your 
appointment have examined the books 
of the Association as presented by 
Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The _ investigation 
covered both the accounting method 
employed and the accuracy. of the 
financial statement submitted. We here- 
by certify approval of the methods em- 
ployed and the accuracy of the state- 
ment. We report that the books of the 
Association have been excellently kept 
and present a clear picture of its finances. 

The books of the Association have 
been audited by John M. Diracles and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The Com- 
mittee has examined that report which is 
attached to and becomes a part of this 
report. 


The Committee recommends that the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer investigate 
the advisability of re-investing the 
monies now invested in Time Saving 
Certificates in Government Savings 
Bonds, Series E, and of increasing the 
amount of the monies invested. 


The Committee wishes to commend 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for his 
care and efficiency in the handling of the 
affairs of the Association and for the 
distinguished service which he has given 
freely to AETA during the past year. 


Mouzon Law, Chairman 
JAMEs Brock 
Ross SMITH 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS 
MEETING 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 
December 30, 1956 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Whiting at 2:15 p.m. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1955 Business Meet- 
ing and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the March, 1955, 
issue of EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 


President Whiting reported on the 
activities of AETA during the year (see 
above.) 


President Whiting read a card which 
he received in early October from Alex- 
ander Drummond. The card expressed 
Professor Drummond’s wishes for a 
“great convention” and indicated the 
depth of interest that this great leader 
had in the American Educational The- 
atre. President Whiting explained that a 
tribute to the memory of Professor 
Drummond would be read at the final 
Banquet. 


The following tribute to the late 
Edward C. Mabie, prepared by Arnold 
Gillette, was read by Sydney Spayde: 


The problem in paying tribute to the accom- 
plishments of Edward Charles Mabie is that 
time is short and the list is long, for he was 
truly a pioneer of the American educational 
theatre and served for thirty years as the 
director of the Theatre and head of the Speech 
and Dramatic Art Department at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His influence was felt far beyond 
the sphere of the Midwest campus. He was 
president of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech in 1926. He was instrumental 
in forming the American Educational Theatre 
Association and served as its first president in 
1936. 

Edward Charles Mabie was born October 27, 
1892, at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. He attended Dart- 
mouth College and received his A.B. degree 
there in 1915 and his M.A. in Speech and 
English in 1916. In 1952 he was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts from 
Illinois Wesleyan College. 
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Before coming to the State University of Iowa 
he was an instructor at Dartmouth from 1915 
to 1916. In June of that year he married 
Grace Francis Chase. He was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Illinois Wesleyan College in 1917 and 
at the University of Kentucky from 1918 to 
1920. He entered the services of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa that same year. 

Mr. Mabie’s initiative and organizational 
ability resulted in many contributions to the 
general field of the educational theatre through 
his achievements at the University of Iowa. 
Through his untiring efforts the new Univer- 
sity Theatre was opened on the Iowa campus 
in 1936. This is a theatre designed solely for 
dramatic production and which is considered 
one of the best equipped theatres in the coun- 
try. He originated a program sponsoring ap- 
prentice playwrights, established a state-wide 
play production contest, introduced a special 
training program for teachers of dramatics held 
each summer session, and a dramatic workshop 
for community theatre workers conducted each 
summer at Lake Okoboji. He also believed in 
the educational importance of the community 
theatre and of radio and television production. 
He made it possible for student playwrights 
to see their own scripts produced. He was 
also one of the founders of the internationally 
known State University of Iowa Speech Clinic. 

In 1920 when Professor Mabie started at the 
University of Iowa, only one dramatic art course 
was offered. There was only scattered student 
interest and few University productions. Dur- 
ing the thirty years of Professor Mabie’s in- 
tensive work at Iowa the curriculum in dra- 
matic art has grown to an offering of thirty 
courses. More than 380 master of arts de- 
grees and 48 doctorates in dramatic art alone 
were conferred, and his theatres have pro- 
duced more than 720 plays. 

To honor their former professor many Iowa 
graduates have established the Edward Charles 
Mabie Memorial Fund as a tribute to the 
guidance and imagination of this creative leader 
and teacher. 


The following tribute to the late 
Valentine Windt, prepared by Sawyer 
Falk, was read by Monroe Lippman: 


Valentine Windt was a gentle, gracious per- 
son who came up to expectations. He came up 
to expectations as a theatre-artist, as a teacher, 
and most importantly as a friend. 

He was that type of individual who can at 
once be both a leader and a follower. In the 
National Theatre Conference and in the Amer- 
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ican Educational Theatre Association, he showed 
his capacity for leadership as an officer, trustee, 
or committee chairman. But he could also be, 
if the occasion demanded, a humble yet in- 
defatigable worker in the vineyard, eager to 
support and further a good cause as its servant 
if occasion had not made him its spearhead. 

Valentine Windt was born in Budapest, Hun- 
gary. He was brought to this country early in 
the century as a young child. So, though he was 
of foreign origin, he was a thorough American. 
He was educated at Cornell and Princeton to 
be a teacher of English. However, his first 
assignment to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology entirely changed his plans. He became 
passionately interested in the theatre and all its 
workings. In consequence he enrolled as a stu- 
dent in the evening session of the Drama School. 
Additional study was with Richard Boleslavsky 
at the American Laboratory Theatre in New 
York and at the University of Iowa during the 
summer sessions. 

He was appointed Director of Dramatics at 
the University of Michigan in 1928—a post that 
he held with exemplary distinction and with 
successive advancements in academic rank until 
his untimely death in 1956. So for 27 years his 
name and that of the university’s theatre were 
synonymous in glory. In this post and as Di- 
rector of the nationally famous Ann Arbor 
Festival, he showed a genius and a artistic 
integrity. The hallmarks of his work were ex- 
quisite taste and complete meticulousness. 

At the Ann Arbor Festival he once said: ‘It 
is my deep conviction that there can be no real 
difference in the theatre between the amateur 
and the professional, though of course good 
professionals invariably are more skillful.’ 

But as much as we, his colleagues, valued him 
as a fine artist amongst us, we will perhaps 
ultimately remember him as a quiet, pleasant 
friend who was able to establish about himself 
an aura of tranquillity. We will sorely miss 
this tranquil spirit. We will sorely miss this 
gentle soul. His going has made and will con- 
tinue to make a great difference to us. 


The following tribute to the late 
Marian Stebbins was prepared and read 
by Hubert Heffner: 


The death of Marian Long (Mrs. Elwyn) 
Stebbins on 29 September 1956 took from us yet 
another of the national leaders in academic 
theatre and in the American Educational The- 
atre Association. Born in Sacramento on 31 
December 1881, she received the Bachelor’s de- 
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gree from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1902 and the Master’s degree from 
the same institution in 1929. Her long and 
fruitful career in the academic profession was, 
with two brief interludes, spent at Mills College 
in Oakland, California. For her distinguished 
service to that institution Mills College con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Litt.D. upon 
Professor Stebbins in 1934. She began her teach- 
ing career as an instructor in Spoken English 
at that institution in 1916 and rose steadily to 
the position of professor and head of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, a department 
which she organized and continued to lead until 
her retirement in 1947. In addition to her 
teaching and her departmental administrative 
duties, she served from 1936 to 1938 as Acting 
Dean of the Faculty; Dean of the Faculty, 1938- 
39; and Acting President of the College, during 
January to August of 1938. The two brief in- 
terludes that took her away from Mills College 
were spent in New York City, where, in 1920-21, 
she taught and directed plays at the Yvette Gil- 
bert School of the Theatre, and served in a 
similar capacity at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
in 1935. 

From its founding Professor Stebbins was 
active in the affairs of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, serving on com- 
mittees, participating in the annual conven- 
tion, and aiding with valuable advice in the 
administrative affairs. In 1941 she was Presi- 
dent of the Association. She was also a longtime 
member of the National Theatre Conference 
and was, in recognition of her excellent teach- 
ing and theatre work, made President of that 
organization. She likewise lent her support to 
the work of the American National Theatre and 
Academy and was especially active in the 
Western Regional chapter of ANTA. The great 
growth of interest in academic theatre which 
has developed so remarkably in California is 
in no small measure due to the sustained efforts 
of Marian Stebbins. 

Important as was her work with national and 
local organizations, her greatest work was un- 
doubtedly done in her teaching. She was a di- 
rector and a teacher who held before her stu- 
dents high standards and inspired them to reach 
for and attain excellence in their work. A 
meticulous and exacting artist in her own work, 
endowed with remarkable energy and vitality, 
she could never countenance or condone lax- 
ness and low standards in others. Her contri- 
butions to the enrichment of the lives of many 
Mills College women will continue as a heritage 
to future generations. These former students 
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and her many friends from coast to coast are 
saddened by the death of Marian Stebbins and 
will cherish her memory in the years to come. 
AETA joins these and the members of her 
family in doing homage to the memory of one 
of its leaders, Marian Long Stebbins. 


Paul Kozelka, Chairman of the 1956 
Resolutions Committee, presented the 
following report which was approved by 
the members: 


Whereas Frank M Whiting is retiring as 
president of AETA, be it resolved that the or- 
ganization record its sincere appreciation for his 
selfless and vigorous leadership as a man of 
ideals and vision in educational theatre, and 
one whose personal warmth and professional ob- 
jectivity inspire and stimulate the membership 
to high endeavor. 

Whereas Jack Morrison and Maurine Mitchell 
have arranged a program that has met the 
challenge of the convention theme with prac- 
ticality, resourcefulness, and imagination; and 
their committees have provided a gracious at- 
mosphere of conviviality, be it resolved that we 
express to them our appreciation for their hav- 
ing achieved so successful a combination of 
intellectual stimulation and “gemiitlichkeit.” 

Whereas Public Law 860, Section 10 as pro- 
posed by the Honorable Frank Thompson, Jr., 
Congressman from New Jersey, provides for an 
advisory committee on the arts, as recommended 
by President Eisenhower, be it resolved that 
the association heartily endorse the above pro- 
posed legislation. 

Whereas the cooperation between AETA and 
SAA as guided by Loren Reid in the setting 
up of the Chicago convention and whereas the 
friendly association between the two organiza- 
tions has prospered under this capable leader- 
ship, be it resolved that AETA express to Dr. 
Reid and his committees and through them to 
the SAA, its gratitude and satisfaction for a 
memorable convention. 

Whereas each year International Theatre 
Month is contributing significantly to the un- 
derstanding of other peoples and their cultures, 
be it resolved that AETA expresses its thanks 
to their co-sponsors, the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department of 
State and to the National Theatre Arts Council 
for their continued interest in and support of 
this worthwhile project, and pledges its con- 
tinued cooperation. 

Whereas the Southeastern Theatre Conference 
has inaugurated a Paul Green year March to 
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December 1957, be it resolved that AETA com- 
mends this celebration recognizing an American 
playwright who has distinguished himself re- 
gionally, nationally, and internationally. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Resolutions 
SIisTER MARY Honora, O.P., 
ALICE GRIFFIN, 

Paut Kozeka, Chairman 


Horace Robinson reported that the opening 
general session of the 1956 National Convention 
of AETA was titled “More Money for Theatre 
Arts.” Opening comments were made by the 
Chairman, Horace W. Robinson, University of 
Oregon, and by three sub-chairmen: Jed Davis, 
Michigan State University; Marion Stuart, 
Champaign High School; Ross Smith, Purdue 
University. These individuals represented the 
Children’s Theatre, High School Theatre, and 
College and Community Theatre respectively. 
Following these opening remarks the conven- 
tion was sub-divided into twenty discussion 
groups on the basis of the attached discussion 
sheet. The groups ranged from three to fifteen 
participants with a discussion leader and secre- 
tary assigned to each table. The topics listed 
for each of the discussion groups was used 
only as a suggested method of assembly rather 
than as a method of delimiting subject matter. 
Discussion chairmen were instructed to allow 
the subject to move in any direction dictated 
by the discussants. The period thus employed 
lasted approximately one hour although some 
groups remained in session considerably longer 
than that. At the close of the discussion the 
chairmen, assisted by their secretaries, made a 
written digest of the remarks and delivered it 
to their section chairman. The material con- 
tained in these reports was digested by Mr. 
Robinson and the sub-chairmen and reported 
by the latter to the annual business meeting 
of AETA held Sunday, December goth, 1:30 
p.m. Mr. Smith delivered his report in person. 
Mr. Davis’ report was read by Mary Jane 
Watkins. Miss Stuart’s report was delayed in 
transit after she was called home as a result 
of illness, and it could not be read to the as- 
sembled delegates. In this high school report 
particular attention was called to the need for 
an adjustment of time on the teaching load to 
provide for rehearsals, performances and for 
public appearances in behalf of secondary school 
theatre. This coupled with regional drama 
meetings to set higher standards of production 
was cited as a specific problem probably not 
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felt to the same degree by children’s theatre 
or the college and community theatre. The 
general content of the report was optimistic. 
While all of the comments indicated that the 
quality of teaching and production in educa- 
tional theatre could be materially improved by 
increased funds for salaries, physical equipment, 
and buildings it was generally agreed that these 
funds should not and could not be expected to 
be secured from outside agencies. Specific com- 
ment was made on the subject of federal sub- 
sidy with definite reservations to this as a 
source of income. Feeling was expressed that al- 
though the federal government might be a 
logical source of funds the danger of undue 
regimentation and control was so real as to 
weigh heavily against this form of support. 
The children’s theatre report accented heavily 
the presumption that an awareness of the 
public as to the needs of educational theatre 
would result in proper support through usual 
channels. This problem of public relations was 
repeated in other reports with the implication 
that as soon as responsible administrative per- 
sonnel were acquainted with theatre financial 
problems that relief could be expected. Much 
emphasis was placed on the necessity of the 
theatre itself making a more obvious contribu- 
tion to education and to society in general in 
order that it might take its rightful place as a 
recipient of public trust and funds. The re- 
ports did not deny that there were some iso- 
lated cases of injustice and discrimination 
against the theatre but these were not general 
enough to warrant action on the part of AETA 
as an organization. It was concluded that the 
solution to all of the financial problems of the 
theatre and particularly the educational the- 
atre could be solved either by its own resources 
in the form of increased boxoffice receipts or 
by legitimate appeals through regular channels 
to its financial authority. 

Summary: Although more money for theatre 
arts could be recognized as a legitimate plea 
from theatre people it was concluded such a 
plea should not be directed to external indi- 
viduals, foundations, agencies or government 
but that internal solutions were possible and 
to be recommended. 


The report of the Executive Secretary 
was received and accepted (see above). 


The report of the Executive Treasurer 
was received and accepted (see above). 
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William Schlosser, presented the fol- 
lowing report of the 1957 Nominating 
Committee: 


“The 1957 Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Richard G. Adams (Chair- 
man), James E. Popovich, William 
Schlosser, Kenneth L. Graham, and 
Father Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., at a 
meeting in Los Angeles, California, and 
by mail ballot, selected the following 
slate: 

For President .. Jack Morrison, University of 

California at Los Angeles 

For Vice-President .......... Edward C. Cole, 

Yale University 
For Advisory Council (1957-1959) 

University of South Dakota 

Wallace Smith ............ 
Lakewood High School, Ohio 

Lillian W. Voorhees ........ 
Fisk University, Tennessee 

Margaret Mary Young ...... 
Shreveport Little Theatre, La. 

Since no AETA members had exercised 
their right to add to the slate by petition 
after the publication of this report in 
the May, 1956, ETJ, there was no con- 
test. The report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members for the 1958 Nom- 
inating Committee: Samuel Selden, 
(Chairman), University of North Caro- 
lina; Curtis Canfield, Yale University; 
John Wray Young, Shreveport Little 
Theatre; James Brock, University of 
Michigan, with Frank M Whiting, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, ex officio, as retir- 
ing president; and Kenneth L. Graham, 
University of Minnesota, ex officio, as 
Executive Secretary. 

There being no further business, 
President Whiting invited the incoming 
officers—President Jack Morrison and 
Vice-President Edward C. Cole—to come 
forward. After prolonged applause, 
Frank Whiting turned the office of Presi- 
dent over to Jack Morrison. 
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Jack Morrison presented a bound 
volume of ETJ for 1956 along with a 
Scroll of Achievement to the out-going 
president, Frank M Whiting. 

H. Darkes Albright presented a bound 
volume of ETJ for 1955-1956 along with 
a Scroll of Achievement to out-going 
editor of ETJ, Hubert Heffner. 


The Executive Secretary Announced 
that the proposed membership goal for 
AETA’s 25th Birthday (1961) was 5,000. 

President Morrison presented his plans 
for the coming year in his acceptance 
speech (see below). 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:30 
p-m. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM, 
Executive Secretary 


THE PESIDENT-ELECT’S 
PROGRAM FOR 1957 


Television has once and for all de- 
stroyed the illusion that educational the- 
atre is a frill in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can schools. The theatre form is now 
more widely used by American society 
than any other society in the history of 
the world—including the ancient Greek. 

This fact has placed a tremendous part 
of the responsibility for developing a 
discriminate use of the theatre arts in 
the interests of a healthy American 
society directly on the shoulders of those 
of us who are teaching and producing 
in the children’s theatre and in the 
elementary, secondary, and higher in- 
stitutions of education throughout our 
country. 

All this has happened at a time when 
we were barely able to carry our own 
weight in a pre-electronic world. Now 
we have the challenge whether we want 
it or not. Not only more personnel and 
equipment of higher standards are 
needed, but almost completely new ap- 
proaches to teaching and curriculum are 
needed as well. No one has ever taught 
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theatre arts in an electronic age before! 

AETA, as your association, must with 
your help meet this challenge of devel- 
oping an educational theatre which will 
bring our country a discriminating au- 
dience and imaginative creators of the 
theater arts. 

This convention has, in part, faced 
this problem. Our projects are consider- 
ing investigations which will be helpful 
in charting new avenues for us. 

To discover and follow new courses 
takes more personnel than we can pres- 
ently muster. This means we need to 
bring together in close association those 
in the educational theatre who are pri- 
marily concerned with the theatre arts 
and dedicated to them in our schools 
and colleges. We not only must create 
the opportunities to work effectively with 
the many departments in our various 
institutions, but as an Association we 
have to establish fresh and productive 
relationships with English, Music, Speech 
and Art teachers; with organizations such 
as the American Society for Theatre Re- 
search, the National Theatre Conference, 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy, Community Theatre groups, 
and the Speech Association of America. 

I am calling for a kind of renewed 
declaration of independence for the 
educational theater and our Association. 
I want to make it clear, however, what I 
am not doing. I am not (1) singling out 
any organization for “attack,” (2) tell- 
ing any institution how to operate its 
own affairs, (3) asking any individual to 
disobey his own conscience or (4) de- 
manding AETA become a monolith of 
opinion about anything. I am recom- 
mending that the Council take independ- 
ent action, as the sole professional body 
representing educational theatre in the 
United States, to clarify and act on issues 
which will help develop concepts and 
programs in the operation of educational 
theatre in the five critical years to come. 
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This, in my opinion, is our unique 
function as a professional society. We 
must do away with the beggar’s cup, 
with makeshift quarters, with inappro- 
priate academic standards. With insight 
and responsibility, we must establish new 
approaches and new criteria which will 
serve the educational theater in particu- 
lar and society in general. Accordingly, 
at the Council meeting this afternoon, 
I will ask special Presidential Com- 
mittees on membership, finance, pub- 
lication, projects and activities, and re- 
lations with other organizations to re- 
view the entire operation of the Associ- 
ation and report—with recommenda- 
tions—at the Boston meeting. 


Our program will continue to rely 
basically on the work of its projects, 
Division (and potential divisions) and 
its distinguished editors. Publications 
should not only include the Educational 
Theatre Journal but also a proposed 
Projects Progress exploiting the potential 
value of interim reports, a monograph 
on theatre arts in secondary education 
for 1960, and a monograph on children’s 
theatre for 1961. We must consider the 
needs for creating some sort of unit for 
our college and university personnel. 
The Association, as you now well know, 
will continue to face our problems and 
fields of interest in convention next 
August in Boston. And, shortly, the 
Executive Secretary, Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham, will announce a plan to bring us 
to a membership of five thousand 
(5,000) paid-up members on the year of 
our 25th birthday, 1961. 


We are in for some exciting and-I’m 
sure-productive times. I look forward to 
working with you through the coming 
year towards a great, imaginative and 
rewarding educational theatre. 


Jack Morrison, President-elect 
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NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Delmar E. Solem was unanimously elected to 
succeed himself as Administrative Vice-President 
for the term 1958-1959. 

Wallace Smith was elected to the Executive 
Board for the term 1957-1958. The 1957 Execu- 
tive Board will consist of Jack Morrison, Ed- 
ward C. Cole, Delmar E. Solem, and Kenneth L. 
Graham with John E. Dietrich and Wallace 
Smith elected members. 

The appointment of Horace Robinson as 
Chairman of the Board of Research, to replace 
John Dietrich who resigned, was approved. The 
appointment of William Reardon to the Board 
of Research for the term 1957-1959. The Board 
of Research for 1957 will consist of Horace 
Robinson, Chairman, Joel Rubin, and William 
Reardon. 

The appointment of Henry Goodman to the 
Editorial Board was approved. The Editorial 
Board for 1957 will consist of Richard Moody, 
Chairman, Henry Goodman, the President, and 
the Editor of ETJ, ex-officio. 

The appointment of James Clancy as Editor 
of the Educational Theatre Journal for the 
term 1957-1959 Was approved. 

The Nominating Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for the 1957 Committee on Appointments 
was approved. The 1957 Committee on Ap- 
pointments will consist of: Jack Morrison, 
President; Edward C. Cole, Vice-President; Del- 
mar E, Solem, Administrative Vice-President; 
Kenneth L. Graham, Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer; William Halstead and Robert Kase, Past 
Presidents; John E. Dietrich, elected member 
of the Executive Board; James Clancy, Editor of 
ETJ; Lillian Voorhees, member of the Advisory 
Council, and Claude Shaver, non-Council mem- 
ber. 

The Nominating Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for slate for the Educational Panel on 
ANTA’s Board of Directors for 1958 were ap- 
proved: Marjorie Dycke, Henry Williams, Mel- 
vin White, John Wray Young, and Russell 
Graves. Mary Morris was approved as an al- 
ternate in the event that John Wray Young is 
elected to the Public Panel in January, 1957. 

Norman Philbrick was appointed as Chair- 
man of a Constitutional Revision Committee to 
serve with Monroe Lippman and Robert Kase 
to consider the many suggested changes brought 
forth during the Advisory Council Meetings. 
The committee was charged to present a re- 
port for action at the Boston Convention. 

It was voted to meet in Denver during August 
in 1960, in New York during August in 1961, 
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and during August in 1962 (the place un- 
decided). SAA is to be invited to meet with 
us during these three summer meetings, and in 
case they do not AETA will be happy to furnish 
theatre panels during SAA Conventions held at 
a separate time. 

It was voted to approve a special student 
joint AETA-ANTA membership at $5.00 giving 
full membership in both organizations (except 
voting privileges) for the year 1958. 

It was voted to amend the By-Laws to in- 
crease the membership dues as of February 15, 
1957, as follows: 


Regular term individual from ....$4.50 to $5.50 
Special term individual from .... 5.50 to 6.50 


Regular af (no dues change—AETA Con- 
sustaining | vention and CTC Annual Meet- 

Special term ing registration fees included in 
sustaining dues) 


(For $1.00 extra husband and wife may have 
family sustaining memberships with either 
regular or special term) 
Regular term family from . 5.50 to 6.50 
Special term family from ..........6.50 to 7.50 
Regular term organizational from 12.50 to 15.00 
Special term organizational from 15.00 to 18.00 
(Organizational dues to include two registra- 
tions fees to AETA Convention or two registra- 
tions fees to CTC Annual Meeting or one for 
each.) 
Regular term library from ........4.00 to 5.00 
Special term library from ........5.00 to 6.00 
Regular term student (no change) ........ 3.00 
Special term student (no change) ........4.00 
It was voted to approve the following ad- 
vertising rates for ET] effective with the Oc- 
tober, 1957, issue (excepting contracts made 
prior to March 15, 1957): 
Single insertions: 


II, Ill, IV, cover page—5x8 . . $50.00 
Half page—5x4, 214x8 .............. 25.00 
Agency discounts on all contracts ........ 15% 
Discounts to individual clients not using 
agency services, four-issue contracts ... 15% 
Discounts to bona fide non-profit edu- 
Educational discount, four-issue con- 


Same rates and discounts apply for anual di- 
rectory. Directory insertion may be credited 
as part of four-issue contract for discount 
purposes. 

No cancellation accepted within 45 days of pub- 
lication date. 
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Advertising is to be sold in the anual Directory 
of Members at the same rates as charged for 
ET] advertising. 


It was reported that the four 1956 
issues of ETJ are now available on mi- 
crofilm from University Microfitms, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to regular subscribers 
of ET]. This will be true of subsequent 
issues. 

It was voted to discontinue the ‘Tour- 
ing Project. It was recommended that 
the President appoint a committee to 
investigate the advisability of reinstating 
this Project in the future. It was voted 
to reinstate the Army-AETA Coopera- 
tive Project and the Television Project. 


The following Project Chairmen for 

1957 were approved: 

Army-AETA Coperative Project: Robert Richey, 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Audio-Visual Aids Projects: Lowell Matson, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Bibliography Project: Roger M. Busfield, Jr., 
Dept. of Speech, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

College Curriculum Project: Burnett Hobgood, 
Department of Drama and Speech, Catawba 
College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Contests and Festivals Project: Margaret Meyn, 
Dept. of Drama and Radio, Benton Harbor 
High School, Benton Harbor, 870 Colfax, 
Michigan 

Graduate Project: O. G. Brockett, Dept. of 
Speech and Drama, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Guidance and Counseling Project: Virginia 
Barnelle, Marymount College, Los Angeles, 
California 

International Liaison and ITI Project: William 
Brasmer, Dept. of Theatre Arts, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio 

Junior and City College Project: Julio Fran- 
cescutti, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, California 

Library Project: Richard Hart, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Literature Dept., Baltimore 1, 
Maryland 

Manuscript Play Project: Paul Baker, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 

Opera Project: Frank Magers, University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Production Lists Project: Theodore Hatlen, 
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Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara,’ Cal- 
ifornia 

Regional Conferences Project: John Wray 
Young, 812 Margaret Place, Shreveport Little 
Theatre, Shreveport 39, Louisiana 

Secondary Schcols Projects: Wallace Smith, 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood 7, Ohio 

State Movement Project: Dallas S. Williams, 
Temple Bldg., 12th & “R” Streets, Lincoln 8, 
Nebraska 

Summer Theatre Project: Ross Smith, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Teacher Training Project: Alvin R. Kaiser, 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande, Oregon 

Technical Development Project: Wayne Bow- 
man, 4869 Texas Avenue, Norfolk 13, Va. 

Theatre Architecture Project: Willard F. Bell- 
man, Dept. of Theatre Arts, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles 24, California 
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Translation and Publication of Rare Theatre 
Books: Walther B. Volbach, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas 

V. A. Hospitals Project: Father G. V. Hartke, 
O.P., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

The following resolution was passed by the 
Council: 

Whereas, ANTA is making extraordinary ef- 
forts to find employment for performing artists 
among Hungarian refugees coming to our 
shores, 

Be it resolved that AETA support this hu- 
manitarian endeavor in every possible way. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM, 
Executive Secretary 


Norte: A copy of the complete minutes of the 
1956 Advisory Council may be obtained from 
the Executive Secretary. 


Objective Criticism 


There can be no ee rule of taste which shall determine by means of 
concepts what is beautiful—Immanuel Kant, in Selections, ed. Theodore M. 
Greene (New York: Scribner's, 1929), p. 402. Quoted by permission. 


‘Touchstone 


Perhaps if we know what a nation is laughing about, we know what it is 
thinking about.—Frank H. O’Hara, Today in American Drama (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 234. Quoted by permission. 


The Real and the Unreal 


The fundamental condition of stage performance is that, while the actors 
are real people, much that is a in their setting is not real because it 


cannot be.—Alan Thompson, T 


e Anatomy of Drama (Los Angeles: University 


of California Press, 1942), p. 23. Quoted by permission. 


Background Music 


Whenever music is added to poetry or drama for no compelling reason, it 
becomes a burden: being deprived of its natural sources of incentive, it becomes 
“free” and romps around irresponsibly, trying to replace its real raison d’étre by 
its formal and sensuous graces and by its great ability to characterize.—Paul H. 
Lang, Music in Western Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton, 1941), p. 330. 
Quoted by permission. 


The Complaint of Genius 


... The public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives everything except genius.— 
Oscar Wilde, The Critic As Artist, Part I. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS. 
By Michael Redgrave. London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann, Ltd. (Theatre Arts 
Books, distributor), 1953 pp. 90. $3.00. 


For the person who likes to know 
what an actor thinks about his art—for 
the student who wants in a capsule, com- 
ments concerning methods in acting— 
for anyone who enjoys reading material 
on the theatre, Michael Redgrave’s book 
will prove valuable both for informa- 
tion and for entertainment. The text 
is an expansion of Mr. Redgrave’s Rock- 
efeller Foundation Lectures, delivered at 
Bristol University during 1952-53, and 
offers a fascinating and lucid discussion 
of the function of the actor, and what 
he must do to fulfill that function, in 
mattres relative to the theatre as a whole, 
the playwright, the audience, dramatic 
tradition, and himself. This has often 
been discussed, but never more clearly, 
never more compactly than in The Act- 
or’s Ways and Means. 

The book is divided into four brief 
sections wherein Mr. Redgrave treats of 
the ingredients of good acting; the man- 
ner in which these can (or cannot) be 
achieved; the roles instinct and method 
play in the actor’s training; and the 
power of the spoken word in the thea- 
tre. In his consideration of these items, 
he includes an analysis of the acting 
methods of a number of people, and of- 
fers comments concerning many great 
names in the theatre world. But most 
particularly does he include an analysis 
of some of Stanislavsky’s ideas and the 
contribution which he made to the act- 
ing field via the “Method.” There is no 
lengthy theorizing—but points of the 


ohysical in acting, relaxation, the need 
for the actor to develop imagination and 
fantasy, the discovery of “the core of 
the character,” and other vital particu- 
lars of the Method are presented in a 
most readable fashion. One of England's 
leading proponents of Stanislavsky, Red- 
grave does not hesitate, however, to 
point out what he believes to be errors 
in the system, and herein lie some of 
the most interesting parts of the book. 

One is led from one experience to an- 
other, from one theatre personality to 
another, one idea to another so easily 
in The Actor's Ways and Means, that he 
finds himself a bit stunned when he fin- 
ishes the book—and stops to consider 
the amount of solid material that has 
been presented in so short a space. This 
is a book which is a “must” for actors— 
a “certainly should” for everyone else— 
for here is an actor capably writing of 
his art—a rare find. 

HArro_p C. SHIFFLER, 
State University of Iowa 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
Arnold Whittick. Volume II, “The 
Era of Functionalism,” 1924-1933. 
New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 
1955; Xvii+271. $10.00. 

WORLD THEATRE. Volume IV, 
Number g, “Theatre Architecture.” 
Published under auspices of UNESCO, 
International Theatre Institute. Ed- 
ited by Rene Hainoux. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1955, pp. 88. 
$1.00. 


Arnold Whittick’s conclusion to his 
survey of a decade of functionalism is 
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this: “Given the fulfillment of purpose 
and efficient construction it would seem 
that the theory that a building should 
be as like an organic structure as possi- 
ble is the soundest basis on which to 
create an architecture that will give en- 
during satisfaction.” It is significant for 
the theatre student that this volume, 
which describes outstanding examples of 
functionalism in domestic, commercial, 
industrial, religious, and civic buildings, 
as well as in cinemas and concert halls, 
applies Whittick’s ultimate criterion of 
“organic unity” in every case except that 
of theatre. In fact, in the short chapter 
on theatres, after noting the general 
movement to a fan-shaped auditorium 
and simplification of decor, he concen- 
trates entirely on the problem of the re- 
lationship of audience to acting area. 
The principal architectural develop- 
ment noted is the pushing of the stage 
into the auditorium in such theatres as 
the Grosse Schauspielhaus, the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre, and the Schu- 
mann Theatre at Frankfurt-on-Main. 
None of this is precisely new, and the 
book (which is clear, non-technical, and 
beautifully illustrated) is of theatrical 
interest chiefly for relating the tendency 
to emphasize function in theatre plan- 
ning to a general artistic movement. 


One peculiar fact emerges from Whit- 
tick’s attempt to generalize about func- 
tion in the architecture of this period. 
In every case, libraries, hospitals, flats, 
department stores, churches, concert 
halls, and cinemas, he is able to discuss 
function as a resultant of conditions of 
contemporary life isolated from the past. 
But in the discussion of theatres he re- 
sorts to a general survey of audience- 
actor relationships from the Theatre of 
Dionysus onwards in order to account 
for the prominence of the forestage in 
this era of functionalism. No such sur- 
vey would have been necessary in a dis- 
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cussion of contemporary theatre at any 
period before the present. Why should 
it be necessary now? 


In an article in World Theatre en- 
titled “In Search of a Valid Form,” Per- 
rotet von Laban remarks (as translat- 
ed): “Whether we desire it or not the 
theatre . . . is still a cult.” Such a trans- 
lation suggests a theatre dominated by 
a clique, led by professors, and dedicated 
to barren eclecticism. Such a situation 
would indeed account for the concern 
nowadays for a theatre so flexible that it 
can produce Greek plays as the Greeks 
produced them, Shakespearean plays as 
Shakespeare’ himself saw them, and 
naturalistic plays so mounted as to please 
Antoine himself. What von Laban ac- 
tually says is that the theatre is always 
one of the places “ou s’exprime notre 
vie spirituelle.’” He describes contem- 
porary life as marked by a “physical 
and spiritual instability.” The effect of 
this instability on the theatre’s funda- 
mental nature of “cult” is that “the 
present tendency in production is to 
leave the human being in solitude on 
the playing space and allow the result- 
ing tension to work on the spectators 

. . The contemporary theatre again 
allows emptiness and simple indication 
to speak.” In other words, the outlook 
of the audience has become existential, 
and the theatre for the first time in its 
history reflects neither society, nor a 
class. Thus, the present passion for pro- 
ducing plays of every period is accounted 
for by a point-of-view that is free to seek 
reality in any time and place and to 
concentrate that reality, once found, in 
the individual separated by “the soli- 
tude of the playing space” from con- 
temporary social forms. Paradoxically, 
this freedom from the three-centuries- 
old proscenium theatre has resulted in a 
rediscovery of the age-old theatrical form 
that the procenium theatre tended to 
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supplant. The important thing now is 
the ease (for the theatre can never escape 
economics) with which the theatre can 
be adapted to the spatial relationship 
between audience and actor demanded 
by any particular play in which the 
spiritual instability of the present has 
found a measure of reality. 

The problem of the architect is to find 
a means of unifying this essentially dy- 
namic playing-space-audience-space with 
the matrical shell of the building en- 
closing it. In every type of building ex- 
cept theatres, Whittick was able to dis- 
cover a function that could be stated in 
terms of fixed spatial relationships. Only 
the theatre displays no such stability. 
Whittick simply avoids discussion of this 
problem. Von Laban apparently be- 
lieves that there is no solution, for he 
relegates to the “architect’s responsibil- 
ity” the endowing of “the new edifice 
with a facade that satisfies civic stan- 
dards.” 

The remainder of this issue of World 
Theatre consists of a summary of a fruit- 
less poll of theatre workers on the ques- 
tion of what is today’s most suitable 
theatre form, a general survey of flexible 
theatres in America, an exce'lently clear 
description by Richard Southeiz of thc 
University of Bristol’s Dramatic Studio, 
and rather general descriptions of a va- 
riety of theatres and projected theatres 
in London, Mannheim, Venice, Stras- 
bourg, and Houston, all offered, accord- 
ing to the editorial, with a desire to 
“avoid theoretical discussions, and in- 
stead put forward examples which can 
offer practical inspiration.” Unfortun- 
ately for this purpose, none of the ex- 
amples, except that described by South- 
ern, is presented in sufficient detail to 
afford very much “practical inspiration,” 
and the general effect is of “theoretical 
discussion.” 

Rosert HETHMON, 
University of Wisconsin 
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COSTUMES AND STYLES, THE EVO- 
LUTION OF FASHION ¥ROM 
EARLY EGYPT TO THE PRES- 
ENT. By Henny Harald Hansen. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 


1956 pp. 160. $5.95. 


This book on fashion in clothes by 
Henny Harald Hansen who is in charge 
of costumes at the Danish National 
Museum in Copenhagen, is one of the 
most delightful publications in this field 
in many years. Mrs. Hansen explains 
that fashion is never initiated by the 
designer but is a manifestation of the 
prevailing period style, and that the 
leaders of society—not the man in the 
street—have always tried to conform in 
their appearance with the great period 
styles of their day. 

Included in the volume is a series of 
informative notes which are all too 
brief. The main historical periods are 
covered with information on the basic 
tendencies in style and the wearing of 
clothes. There is also a description of 
similarities within a period and of dif- 
ferences between the style of various 
eras and the reasons for these differ- 
ences. 

The most important part of the book, 
however, is the section of excellent il- 
lustrations of seven hundred figures in 
full color. Instead of reproducing the 
same old source material in standard sil- 
houettes, Mrs. Hansen has had her il- 
lustrators make new and _ refreshing 
drawings which are not literal repro- 
ductions but composites designed to em- 
phasize drape, detail and style, and to 
show how the costumes were worn. The 
illustrations are based on contemporary 
materials but are freely adapted. 

This reviewer found the color sketches 
charming and was particularly interested 
in those for the Cretan, Byzantium, and 
Romanesque periods which are not al- 
ways so well treated in books on history 
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of costume. Enjoyable touches of humor 
are also found in the illustrations. This 
volume should not only be of aid to 
theatre designers but should also pro- 
vide the casual reader with many pleas- 
ant hours. 
RALPH C. McGoun, 
Amherst College 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING. By 
F. Cowles Strickland. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1956 pp. 
xvii+306. $4.50. 


“For the modern actor there is prob- 
ably only one dogmatic rule: Never do 
anything without knowing that you are 
doing it and why you are doing it and 
always consciously choose the method of 
playing a scene which you consider best 
adapted to the effect which you wish to 
create.” Thus, Mr. Strickland’s book, an 
excellent text on acting, restates the 
dominant theme of his “method” for 
training the actor. 

Mr. Strickland’s The Technique of 
Acting is no cut and dried recipe or drill 
book on the art of acting; it is a highly 
stimulating compendium of suggestions 
and exercises designed to make the stu- 
dent create for himself, and finally for 
the audience, the character, mood, and 
impression he feels should be created af- 
ter considerable analysis, study and ex- 
perimentation. To this reviewer, The 
Technique of Acting is one of the very 
best and most complete texts on acting 
yet written and will deservedly become 
a standard text in the field. 

Mr. Strickland’s attitude toward the 
purpose and use of this text is sound. 
“It has been said that genius is one- 
tenth inspiration and nine-tenths pers- 
piration. This book concerns itself with 
the corresponding nine-tenths of acting.” 

The Technique of Acting is composed 
of thirteen chapters covering various 
techniques such as pointing, timing, en- 
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trances, and climax with extremely 
worthwhile and well designed exercises 
at the end of each chapter to aid the 
student in developing the proper tech- 
nique. 


Of course, no text will please all peo- 
ple and no text can include everything 
for everyone. For example, this review- 
er would like to have seen diagrams or 
pictures illustrating good and bad com- 
position for the actor, and pictures or 
diagrams which would help illustrate 
picturization and its relationship with 
plot. Also, this reviewer would have ap- 
preciated more discussion pointed di- 
rectly at the differences in technique re- 
quired for acting in _ theatre-in-the- 
round, since there is still a dearth of ma- 
terial on techniques for directing and 
acting in this medium where many of 
the “rules” or techniques of composi- 
tion, emphasis, and pictorial dramati- 
zation for the procenium are almost use- 
less. Of course, both of these omissions 
merely illustrate the statement that one 
book canot contain everything and Mr. 
Strickland’s choice of what was included 
is superb. 


The student of acting will find this 
text to be one which he can respect and 
admire. The author’s inclusion of the 
techniques employed by well known pro- 
fessional actors with whom he has 
worked lend a high degree of color and 
authority to the book. Mr. Strickland 
also makes a real contribution to the 
young actor when he debunks the “re- 
strained” acting employed by some 
highly publicized cinema actors who re- 
ceive a high degree of adulation from 
critics and—more’s the pity—from our 
own students, who may carry adulation 
to emulation. Mr. Strickland writes, 
“Actors are frequently given credit for 
the quality of restraint when they fail 
to react—to the degree which the audi- 


ence expects. Once the audience is con- 
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vinced that a normal person, faced with 
these dangers (raging forest fires, a 
horde of charging elephants) would 
show a particular emotion to a particu- 
lar degree, the actor may elect to give 
one of those unmoving, stolid, great 
stone-faced performances, showing none 
of the emotions which the audience has 
ben led to expect, if he does so, there is 
plenty of evidence that he has a fair 
chance of receiving a statue, a peculiar- 
ly appropriate gift, as an award for the 
finest performance of the year.” 
JouN PAuL, 
Phoenix Junior College 


ACTING IS BELIEVING. By Charles 
J. McGaw. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1955; pp. xii+177. 
$2.75. 


Based upon the writing of Stanislav- 
sky and intended as a “basic method for 
beginners,” Charles McGaw’s handbook 
explores the means by which an actor 
may conceive his character truthfully, 
and, in turn, make that conception the- 
atrically effective. The treatment of the 
basic method is divided into three sec- 
tions, as follows: I. The Actor and Him- 
self; II. The Actor and the Play; III. 
The Actor and the Production. Detailed 
exercises follow each chapter within 
these three major divisions. Chekhov's 
The Proposal and Williams’ The Long 
Stay Cut Short, or The Unsatisfactory 
Supper are included in the appendix. 

Part I presents a splendid approach 
for the beginning actor’s exploration of 
his inner resources in order that he may 
build upon his accumulated experiences 
in creating an honest and believable 
character. Throughout the discussion, 
the author emphasizes the necessity of 
the actor’s belief in his own actions: 
“The actor consciously concerns him- 
self with action, not with feeling.” Re- 
laxation, concentration, imagination, 
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and observation (topics discussed by 
Stanislavsky in An Actor Prepares) are 
means by which an actor develops the 
credibility of his characters. Part II ex- 
plores the ways by which the actor com- 
municates “the meaning of the play as 
it has been conceived by the drama- 
tist.” The author’s comments, based 
upon Stanislavsky’s discussion of units 
and objectives, the unbroken line, and 
the super-objective, lack the forceful 
clarity to be found in the organization 
of the materials in Part I. McGraw’s 
assertion that the revealing of the 
“theme” of a play to an audience “is 
the actor’s basic purpose” seems subject 
to judicious review. In discussing the 
“dual personality of the actor,” the au- 
thor states: “In addition to creating the 
character and bringing him into exist- 
ence upon the stage, the actor must 
comment upon his creation to the extent 
of telling the audience what the drama- 
tist, and very possibly what he himself, 
thinks of his character’s behavior.” Mc- 
Gaw's oversimplification of the mean- 
ing of “theme,” his assumption that it 
is possible to know what “single mean- 
ing” the dramatist had in mind when 
he wrote the play, his contention that an 
actor is a commentator, his question- 
able supposition that “the plot is rarely 
the unique feature of a dramatic work,” 
and the implication that there is a min- 
imum of correlation between the plot 
and the playwright’s philosophy cause 
one to challenge some of the valuable 
material concerned with the analysis of 
a role. Part III discusses stage termin- 
ology and the progressive stages in the 
rehearsal of a play. 


In an enthusiastic preface, Margo 
Jones describes the contents of the book 
as “practical, informative, and inspira- 
tional ways and means for a young actor 
to work toward creating believeable 
characters in the theatre.” McGaw’s ex- 
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cellent and refreshing restatement of 
the Stanislavsky approach will certainly 
-be useful for beginning courses in act- 
ing. 
CLAYTON GARRISON, 
Long Beach State College 


THE KABUKI THEATRE. By Earle 
Ernst. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956 pp. xxiii+-296. Illustrated. 
$7.50. 

Professor Ernst’s book is an exciting 
and significant contribution to a prac- 
tically unexplored area of theatre. Al- 
though there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the Japanese theatre in various 
periodicals, and many Americans have 
watched with interest the recent stage 
and television appearances of the Asuma 
so-called “Kabuki” dancers, there has 
been a genuine dearth of any really ana- 
lytical writing on the subject. Earle, 


Ernst is uniquely equipped to make just 
such an analysis. He has a mastery of 


the Japanese language, and as head of 
the censorship of the Japanese legiti- 
mate theatre during the American oc- 
cupation he had direct contact with the 
Kabuki. In addition, as Co-director of 
the University of Hawaii Theatre, he 
has directed several English translations 
of Kabuki plays. 


Basically, Professor Ernst employs 
three approaches to the subject of the 
Kabuki theatre: a chronological history, 
a cause and effect analysis of the rela- 
tion of the society to the theatre, and a 
comparative analysis of the Kabuki and 
Western theatre. These three approaches 
are carefully interwoven throughout the 
book. Historically, Ernst traces the Ka- 
buki from its possible beginnings, 
through its formalization in the Toku- 
gawa period, and its super-refinement in 
the years that followed. He traces the de- 
velopment of the physical stage, the 
staging techniques, the acting tech- 
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niques, and the play. He suggests the 
effects on the development of Japanese 
theatre of such things as the Buddhist 
religion, Confucian ethics, the years of 
isolation, the growth of the merchant 
class, and the innate Japanese feeling 
for non-representational art. Professor 
Ernst makes careful comparisons be- 
tween the Kabuki and the Western thea- 
tres in such fields as the concept of 
space, action, realism, climax, plot de- 
velopment and social significance of 
theatre. His knowledge of both the 
Kabuki and Western theatre not only 
enables him to project clearly the na- 
ture of the Kabuki theatre, but also 
to throw some light, through indirection, 
on the contemporary problem of repre- 
sentational and _ non-representational 
theatre as it appears in Western drama. 


In his preface, Ernst states that his 
book is directed to the reader with little 
or no knowledge of the Kabuki theatre. 
There can be no doubt that a reader of 
his book will finish with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the Kabuki theatre, its 
history, production elements, and _sig- 
nificance, but the reader with absolutely 
no familiarity with the Japanese thea- 
tre might find himself at times desiring 
an immediate impression of a Kabuki 
production—a word picture, perhaps, 
such as Faubion Bowers gives in the in- 
troduction of the book, Japanese Thea- 
tre—to supply a framework to which he 
could attach the various elements of 
theatre as they are discussed by Profes- 
sor Ernst. In reading the book, this re- 
viewer found himself time and again 
falling back on his own impressions of 
the Kabuki to supply just such a picture. 
However, considering the amount of 
literature today which is written for no 
other purpose than to paint such an 
immediate visual picture of the Kabuki, 
it is fortunate that Professor Ernst spent 
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his efforts and space on the more sig- 
nificant problem of analysis. 

Considering the author’s desire to 
reach readers unfamiliar with the Japa- 
nese theatre, a criticism might be leveled 
at his occasional overuse of highly spe- 
cialized detail. This is particularly true 
in his chapter on the development of the 
physical theatre in which he becomes 
momentarily bogged down in the chron- 
ological development of the stage from 
period to period as expressed in feet 
and inches. 

From an overall point of view, how- 
ever, Ernst’s writing moves with vigor 
and clarity, and one is constantly im- 
pressed by his insight into the various 
elements of theatre. Especially exciting 
to this reviewer were Professor Ernst’s 
discussions of non-representational and 
representational theatre, the contrasting 
use of space in Kabuki and Western 
theatre, the esthetics underlying the 
stylized movement of Kabuki, and the 
influences of Western drama on the 
Japanese drama in recent years. The 
Kabuki Theatre is a real and permanent 
addition to our knowledge of a major 
area of dramatic activity. 

RICHARD GILLESPIE, 
State University of Iowa 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATIVE 
SPEECH: Fourth Edition. By Charles 
H. Woolbert and Severina E. Nelson. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 1956; pp. ix+676. $4.50. 

Text books are in need of revision 
when the approach to teaching a tech- 
nique has changed, when material for 
drills has become outdated, or when new 
and better materials are available for 
the teaching of a technique. Severina 
Nelson has more than adequately met 
these needs in her revision of this book. 

In the first two parts of The Art of 
Interpretative Speech, the fundamental 
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principles of interpretation and the 
technique of impression are set forth in 
a very clear manner. Possible meanings 
are suggested, thus preserving Wool- 
bert’s basic belief that the printed page 
has no single invariable meaning but is 
meaningful to each person according to 
his own background. Part three of the 
book is concerned with the technique of 
expression. The four chapters on vocal 
quality, force, tempo, and pitch now 
contain fuller explanation of these ele- 
ments. 


New literary selections have been 
added to the chapters on choral inter- 
pretation and radio interpretation. 
There is some discussion of the differ- 
ences in radio and television techniques. 
Because of the need for this new ma- 
terial, a chapter on television interpre- 
tation would have brought this new 
book more up to date. 


Each of the exercises throughout the 
text is preceded by an explanation of 
the selections included in it and in many 
cases, interpretative high points are 
suggested. Listening projects are in- 
cluded and referred to throughout the 
book, in what is perhaps the most valu- 
able teaching aid this book offers. In- 
terpretation and voice quality of two ar- 
tists presenting the same material are 
compared. Interpreters in these listening 
projects include outstanding artists such 
as Pamela Brown, John Gielgud, Tyrone 
Power, Eva Le Gallienne. This re- 
vised edition is better organized in that 
the mechanical drills and exercises for 
vocal and articulatory improvement are 
brought together in an appendix. The 
Art of Interpretative Speech is an ex- 
cellent text for college students and a 
real aid as a reference book to the high 
school teacher. 

FAyYeEs HEDGES, 
Tri-County Community Schools 
Thornburg, Iowa 
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O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editors, University Theatre, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. Deadlines 
are January 15, March 15, August 15, and 
October 15. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 


The University OF BIRMINGHAM will 
offer a summer course in “Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan Drama” at Stratford- 
upon-Avon from July 8 to August 17, 
1957. All the resources of the Shake- 
speare Institute, the Shakespeare Birth- 
place Library, and the Memorial The- 
atre Library, as well as tickets for the 
five festival plays at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, will be available to 
students. Those actively engaged in 
graduate dissertations or planning to 
undertake graduate work will be given 
every opportunity to consult senior 
members of the staff. Inquiries may be 
addressed to British Summer School Pro- 
gram, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
New York. The deadline for applica- 
tions is March 30, 1957. 


At Camp Kivmer preliminary screen- 
ing of Hungarian refugees suggests there 
may be persons qualified to become staff 
members or artists-in-residence at col- 
leges and universities in the areas of 
theatre, radio, motion pictures, and 
television. Detailed information may be 
obtained from Marcella Cisney, Projects 
Director, Assistance to Hungarian Art- 
ists, c/o ANTA, 1545 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


One who has informed the Editor of 
his interest in a position in the Ameri- 
can academic theatre and of his qualifi- 
cations is Andrew Lanyi, c/o Mr. Sig- 
mund M. Morey, 20 Sutton Place South, 
New York City. He would appreciate 
hearing of openings. 

In PoLanp the Shaw Centennial was 
observed with a production of Saint 
Joan at Warsaw’s Polski Theatre, with 
Nina Andrycz in the title role. An ex- 
hibit devoted to the works of Shaw was 
opened in the theatre lobby on the 
same occasion by the Polish Minister of 
Culture and Art. The exhibit surveyed 
the 224 separate productions of Shaw’s 
plays by the Polski Theatre from 1914- 
1956, which included the world premiére 
of The Apple Cart in 1929. Saint Joan 
was produced and staged by Bohdan 
Korzeniowski with designs by Teresa 
Roszkowska. 


CONFERENCES 

The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION of 
AETA held its fall conference at Idyll- 
wild on October 27 and 28. The theme 
of the meeting was “Staging Shakespeare 
in the Educational Theatre,” with An- 
gus Bowmer, Craig Noel, William Mel- 
nitz, Irene Tedrow, and Horace Robin- 
son as speakers. Robert Rivera of Valley 
Junior College was chosen as the new 
president of the group. 


The SourHwest THEATRE CONFERENCE 
held its ninth annual convention in 
Austin, Texas, October 25-27. The con- 
ference includes theatre groups from 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, Arkan- 
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sas, and Louisiana. Highlights of the 
conference included a review of south- 
west theatre by John Rosenfeld of the 
Dallas Morning News; sectional meet- 
ings on arena production, children’s the- 
atre, college theatre, community theatre, 
high school theatre, and religious the- 
atre; and discussion groups devoted to 
costume, dance, directing, playwriting, 
and technical production. Members saw 
productions of Bus Stop presented by 
the Austin Civic Theatre, The Vigil by 
Southwestern University, and Love for 
Love by the University of Texas. Loren 
Winship was president of the conference 
during 1956, and Theodore Viehman 
will serve in that capacity for 1957. 


The Rocky MounTAIN THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE met in its fourth annual con- 
vention at the University of Denver on 
October 26 and 27. Members voted to 
sponsor a regional children’s theatre 
touring company for next season, at 
which time Brigham Young University 
will send out a play over the four-state 
area of Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. A regional original one-act 
play contest for high school students was 
also inaugurated. Officers elected for the 
coming year are Harold Todd, Idaho 
State College, president, and Homer 
Grout, Colorado Women’s College, vice- 
president and treasurer. 


The NortH CENTRAL THEATRE Asso- 
CIATION held its convention in October 
at Macalester College in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The group includes organizations 
from the states of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska. John Sherman, critic for 
the Minneapolis Star, was a featured 
speaker, and Arms and the Man was 
presented by Macalester College for the 
delegates. The newly-elected president 
of the group is Barney Kremer of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


The Onto CoMMUNITY THEATRE Asso- 
CIATION held a two-day conference in 
October at Springfield, Ohio. Featured 
speakers were Ronald T. Hammond of 
Wittenberg University, and Robert 
James, president of the Community The- 
atre Association of Michigan. A pro- 
duction of The Tender Trap by the 
Springfield Civic Theatre was given for 
the delegates. Donald Kleckner is presi- 
dent of the association. 


The seventeenth DELAWARE DRAMATIC 
CONFERENCE was held at the University 
of Delaware in November. Pauline 
Koner, dancer and choreographer, was 
the principal speaker. Other features of 
the conference were a lecture-demonstra- 
tion on directing the same scene for 
melodrama, farce, and tragedy; sectional 
meetings on scene design, children’s the- 
atre, and films; and student panels on se- 
lecting and staging plays. 


The Texas EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
AssociATION held its 1957 meeting on 
February 15 and 16 at Sul Ross College. 
The chief business of the organization, 
which is made up of representatives of 
the principal drama departments of the 
state, was an attempt to establish ac- 
creditation standards for Texas college 
and university departments of theatre. 
Gerald McDonough of Amarillo College 
is president of the association. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE conducted a 
theatre clinic in November under the 
auspices of the Central California sec- 
tion of the Western Speech Association. 
Primary attention was devoted to the 
discussion and demonstration of prob- 
lems in arena productions. Charley’s 
Aunt was presented in arena style for 
those attending. 


The twelfth annual Curcaco DRAMA 
FEsTIVAL, sponsored by the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference, was held 
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on November 23, 24, and 25 a Loy- 
ola Community Theatre. Twenty-two 
schools from the Chicago area partici- 
pated, with Edgar Kloten of Hillyer 
College serving as critic-judge. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals and college 
scholarships totalling almost $10,000 
were awarded the winners. 


At Kent State University the twelfth 
annual Drama Clinic for the high 
schools of northeastern Ohio was held 
in February, with over 1000 delegates 
from 100 schools attending. G. Harry 
Wright and Bedford Thurman were in 
charge of the clinic. 


The Great LAKES REGION THEATRE 
CONFERENCE, comprised of groups from 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, has been 
dissolved. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At CoLumBiA UNiversiry the Brander Mat- 
thews Dramatic Museum has begun a series 
of annual displays of the off-Broadway theatres 
of New York. This year thirty-five theatres con- 
tributed exhibits. A Bertolt Brecht Memorial 
Exhibit, much of the material for which comes 
from Brecht’s own theatre in East Berlin, is 
currently being featured. Henry W. Wells is 
director of the museum. 


The EpucaTIONAL TELEVISION AND RADIO CEN- 
TER at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has available a 
new booklet, “Educational Television for Your 
Community,” which outlines all the steps in- 
volved in establishing and operating an edu- 
cational television station. The brochure was 
published jointly by the Educational Television 
and Radio Center, the Joint Council of Edu- 
cational Television, and ithe National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. 


Jomnt EstiMATEs OF CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 
Fits offers study guides, prepared each month 
by a committee of educators under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Mersand, to be distributed 
free of charge to all teachers who are in- 
terested in improving their students’ apprecia- 
tion for worthwhile motion pictures. Interested 
persons should write to Mrs. Marjorie G. Daw- 
son, Editor, Joint Estimates of Current Enter- 
tainment Films, 28 West 44th St., New York 36, 
New York. 
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The MANuscripT PLAY Project of AETA has 
moved its headquarters to Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


CHATHAM COLLEGE is one of ten schools which 
have received grants from the Ford Foundation 
for Educational Television to compensate for 
released faculty time for the production of edu- 
cational television programs over a three-year 
period. Under this plan, twelve faculty mem- 
bers are offering instruction, for which college 
credit is not given, by way of television. The 
area of the humanities is being emphasized 
during the first year. A series of programs de- 
signed “to take the audience behind the scenes 
through the ages to demonstrate that the 
changing techniques of drama arise from the 
changing cultures and moods of the audiences 
of each period” was presented during the fall 
over station WQED in Pittsburgh. Jack Neeson 
was director of the series. 


At the PorTLAND JUNIOR Civic THEATRE the 
regular program of children’s plays has been 
expanded to include arena productions by 
high school students of the Civic Theatre 
School. The group is also sponsoring a city- 
wide competition for scene and costume designs 
open to high school art and drama students 
Marian Johnson is director of the theatre. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT a new the- 
atre was opened in November with a produc: 
tion of Death of a Salesman, 


SAN STATE COLLEGE will celebrate its 
centennial in May. Part of the program com- 
memorating this event will be two theatre pro- 
ductions: Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp, 
which will be performed afternoons, and Green 
Grow the Lilacs, which will be presented even- 
ings during the celebration. 

A series of oral reading programs, featuring 
both solo and ensemble performances, has been 
initiated under the direction of Dorothy 
Kaucher. 


The NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FILM 
SERVICE now has over 500 programs on standard 
black-and-white, 16 mm sound film for rent. 
The offerings are either thirty or fifteen min- 
utes long. Complete descriptions of all films 
are contained in a catalog, Educational Tele- 
vision Motion Pictures, available at no charge 
from NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


At East CAROLINA COLLEGE Jeffrey Lynn ap- 
peared as guest artist, by arrangement with 
ANTA, in a production of State of the Union 
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in October and November. J. A. Withey was 
director of the production. 


At BriGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY a new pro- 
gram of “living theatre for young people,” 
Youtheatre, has been organized under the di- 
rection of Albert O. Mitchell. 


At YALE UNiversity an exhibit of the stage 
designs of Donald Oenslager opened at the 
Yale Art Gallery in November. The exhibit 
covers the period 1925-1956 and shows ninety 
of the productions designed by Oenslager. The 
exhibit, under the auspices of the American 
Federation of the Arts, is now being toured to 
museums, theatres, and galleries throughout 
the country. The exhibit also includes one 
design by each of 29 of Oensilager’s former stu- 
dents. 

Two new grants for playwriting students have 
been established by the John Golden Fund. A 
fellowship for $2500 has been awarded to 
Joseph Caldwell and a full-tuition scholarship 
to Henry Clauss. 


At MILLIKIN. UNiverstry Clarence Derwent 
was guest artist in the fall, during which time 
he appeared in a production of Measure for 
Measure. 


At the Universiry oF KANsAs the curriculum 
has been considerably enlarged through the 
addition of courses in children’s theatre, stage 
lighting, costume, and makeup. Lewin Goff is 
director of the theatre program. 


The Lirrte THEATRE PLAY SERVICE has been 
organized to help the new playwright find 
producers for his plays among college and com- 
munity theatres. The playwright who has had 
his play produced by any little theatre group 
can have the play copyrighted, published, and 
advertised among other theatre organizations 
through the service. Address inquiries to Edith 
and Burten Moore, Coventry, Connecticut. 


The Austin Civic THEATRE announces that 
it has seven “original mellerdramas” especially 
adapted for easy staging and at low royalty. 
For further information write Austin Civic The- 
atre, 2828 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The UNiversiry OF WISCONSIN announces a 
playwriting contest intended “to induce more 
vigorous and original thinking in American 
playwriting.” There are no restrictions as to 
theme or form except that the play should be 
a minimum of one hour and thirty minutes 
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playing time. The contest closes March 15. Ad- 
dress entries to Playwriting Contest, Wisconsin 
Players, Memorial Union, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND is offering a 
$500 prize in its Victor Frenkil TV Script con- 
test. Entries must be original scripts, one hour 
in length, written by students currently en- 
rolled in colleges or universities offering courses 
in radio and/or television. The deadline is 
April 15, 1957. Send entries to George F. Batka, 
Radio-Television Division, Department of 
Speech, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 


At WAGNER COLLEGE the New York City 
Writers Conference is offering a fellowship at 
the conference which meets July 16-25, living 
and travel expenses, and royalties for perform- 
ances of a play by the award winner. Entries 
are restricted to plays not yet professionally 
produced or commercially published. For fur- 
ther information write the Director, NYC 
Writers Conference at Staten Island, Wagner 
College, Staten Island, New York. 


The MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
sponsors yearly an original play contest. Plays 
are sought in four categories: full-length plays, 
musicals, short plays, and plays from writers 
under the age of 20. Payment, ranging from 
$300 to $50, is dependent upon the rating given 
plays by the reading committee. Entrants need 
not be members, but plays must meet the 
standards of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. For additional information 
write MIA Original Play Contest, Drama Com- 
mittee, MIA General Board, 50 North Main, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The deadline for entries 
is September 30, 1957. 


NEW PLAYS 
At YAte University Joseph Caldwell’s new 
play The Bridge was given its first production 
in December under the direction of Frank 
McMullan, 


At the UNiversiry OF KANSAS three one-act 
piays by William Inge are being given their 
premiére this season. The plays are titled 
Glory in the Flower, The Mall, and. The, Sounds 
of Triumph. 

Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY has _ presented 


the American premiére of The Judge by ‘the 
Danish playwright, H. C. Branner. 
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At SAN Jose Stare André Obey’s 
Man of Ashes, a play based on the Don Juan 
legend, was presented in a translation by James 
Clancy. 


At STANFoRD UNiversity The Question by 
Dana Burnet was given its premiére in August 
with Aline MacMahon and Clarence Derwent 
under the direction of F. C. Strickland. 


At WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE Purple Feath- 
ers, an original musical play with book by 
Sherwood Snyder and music by Tom Richman, 
was produced in February under the direction 
of Katherine Szymczak. 


PERSONAL 
At the UNIvEeRsITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
James H. Butler has returned to his duties 
after a sabbatical leave spent in Europe. 


At the UNIversiry oF DEeNvER Kathryn Kayser 
has been on leave to conduct sixteen workshops 
in creative dramatics for the department of 
public instruction of the Territory of Hawaii. 


At the Universiry oF Detaware Franklin 
Moody has been appointed assistant professor of 
dramatic arts. 


At the Women’s CoLteceE of the University of 
North Carolina Herman Middleton is acting 
head of the department of dramatic arts. 


At MacMurray Couiiece Eugene Bristow has 
joined the theatre staff. 


At MonmoutH Cotiece Parker Zellers has 
been appointed to the speech and _ theatre 
staff. 

At PurpuE UNiverstry Ross Smith has been 
promoted to professor. Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr. 
has returned to the staff following a year’s ab- 
sence. 

At INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Donald 
Savage has been appointed technical director. 


At KANsAs STATE TEACHERS COLLEG: at Em- 
poria, Joseph W. Young has been appointed 
assistant director of theatre. 

At the UNIversiTy OF KANSAS new staff ap- 
pointments include Arthur Kean in_ stage 
lighting, Virgil Godfrey in scene design, and 
Sally Six in children’s theatre. 

At EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE August Staub 
is a newly appointed member of the theatre 


At Onto STATE University Elwin C. Reynolds 
has been appointed instructor. 
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At Cotsy Gene Jellison has returned 
to his position as director of dramatics after a 
two-year leave of absence for advanced study. 


At WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE Ann Shaw 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
speech and director of children’s theatre. 


At Fresno StaTe Alvin S. Kaufman 
and Jeanette Pratt have joined the theatre 
staff as director and costumer. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno, Fresno State College. Anastasia, Dec. 
Philip Walker, director. The Crucible, Mar. 
Alvin S. Kaufman, director. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State College. The 
Happy Time, Jan. W. David Sievers, director. 
Candida, Mar. Clayton Garrison, director, John 
H. Green, designer. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles City College. The 
Member of The Wedding, Jan. 

Los Angeles, University of California. The 
Glass Menagerie, Mar. Henry IV, Pt. 1, Apr. 

Los Angeles, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. The Cradle Song, Mar. James H. Butler, 
director. 

Sacramento, Sacramento State College. Bern- 
ardine, Mar. Carl A. Thomas, director. Taming 
of The Shrew, Apr. Baxter M. Geeting, di- 
rector. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. Laburnum 
Grove, Feb. The Beaux’ Stratagem, Mar. 

Santa Barbara, University of California. The 
Fourposter, Feb. Theodore Hatlen, director. 

Stanford, Stanford University. The Critic, 
Jan.-Feb. F. C. Strickland, director. The Circle, 
Feb.Mar. Robert Loper, director. The River 
Line, Apr.-May, Robert Loper, director. 

Whittier, Whittier College. Anastasia, Mar. 
Frank Bock, director. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. Henry IV, Pt. I, 
Feb. Russell Porter, director. Madam, Will You 
Walk, Mar. Edwin Levy, director. Time Limit! 
Apr. Kathryn Kayser, director. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Hillyer College. Ring Around The 
Moon, Dec. Edgar Kloten, director. 
Middletown, Wesleyan University. Great 
Catherine, Jan. The Old Lady Says, “No,” Mar. 
New Britain, Teachers College of Cnonecticut. 
Tiger At The Gate, Apr. 
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Storrs, University of Connecticut. Androcles 
and The Lion, Mar. The Rainmaker, Apr. The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Apr.-May. Cecil Hinkel, 
Walter Adelsperger, Bruce Klee, directors; 
Frank Ballard, designer. 


DELAWARE 
Newark, University of Delaware. Agamemnon 
and Homecoming, Dec. A new play, Mar. 


Districr OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Georgetown University. The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, Mar. Donn B. Mur- 
phy, director. 


FLORIDA 

Coral Gables, University of Miami. The House 
of Bernarda Alba, Mar. Charles W. Philhour, 
director. Twelfth Night, Apr. Delmar Solem, 
director. 

DeLand, Stetson University. Mistress of The 
Inn, Jan.Cymbeline, Mar. Charles Ritter, Bruce 
Griffiths, directors. 

Gainesville, University of Florida. The Play’s 
The Thing, Dec. 


GEORGIA 

LaGrange, LaGrange College. Peg Of My 
Heart, Feb. Roberta, Apr. Irene E. Arnett, di- 
rector. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. Twelfth 
Night. Hal Todd, director. Candlelight. An- 
drocles And The Lion. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. The 
Snow Queen And The Goblin, Dec.Jan. Robin 
Hood, Feb.-Mar. Sleeping Beauty, Mar-May. 

Chicago, Immaculata High School. Ram- 
shackle Inn, Feb.-Mar. Anna Helen Reuter, di- 
rector. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Dark of The 
Moon, Jan. Anna Helen Reuter, director. 

Chicago, Wright Junior College. Hannele, 
Apr. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. The 
Lovers, Feb. Alvina Krause, director. The Time 
of Your Life, Mar. Robert Schneideman, di- 
rector. Twelfth Night, Apr.-May. Paul Rein- 
hardt, director. 


Jacksonville, Illinois College. An _ original 
play, Mar. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. Macbeth. A 
Dream Play. 
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INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. Cinderella, 
Hamlet. The Jordan River Review. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. Ten Nights In 
A Barroom, Feb. The Rivals, Apr. 

Terre Haute. Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Oedipus, King Of Thebes, Jan. Ruth Nees, 
director. Rumplestiltskin, Feb. Lillian Masters, 
director. My Sister Eileen, Apr. Gladys Rohrig, 
director. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. Peter Pan, Jan. 
Harry Ausprich, director. The Innocents, Feb. 
Perry Patterson, director. Ten Nights In A Bar- 
room, Mar. Frank Brandt, director. 

Des Moines, Drake University. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Feb. The Faith Healer, Mar. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Juno and 
The Paycock, Jan. Ronald Gee, director. Othello, 
Feb. Harrold C. Shiffler, director. Summer and 
Smoke, Mar. David Schaal, director. 


KANSAS 

Emporia, Kansas State Teachers College. The 
Beautiful People, Feb. Joseph W. Young, di- 
rector. Tiger At The Gate, Apr. Karl Bruder, 
director. 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. Of Thee I 
Sing, Feb. Thieves’ Carnival Mar. Trouble In 
Tahiti and Gianni Schicchi, Apr.-May. 


LOUISIANA 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. The 
Graet Sebastians, Dec. The Chalk Garden, Jan. 
Feb. John Wray Young, director; Margaret Mary 
Young, designer. 


MAINE 

Waterville, Colby College. The Trojan Wo- 
men, Jan. Allegro, Mar. The Sea Gull, Apr. 
Gene Jellison, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton, Smith College. The Cycle and 
A Mirror For Witches (ballets), Apr. .. 


MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan College. 
Purple Feathers (premiere), Feb. Katherine 
Szymczak, director. The Taming of the Shrew, 
Mar. Zack York, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Bemidji, State Teachers College, Macbeth. 
Louis V. Marchand, director. 

Mineapolis, University of Minnesota. Candida, 
Jan. Herbert Carson, director. Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Jan.-Feb. Robert D. Moulton, director. 
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Land of The Dragon, Feb. Helen Aungst, di- 
rector. Richard III, Feb.-Mar. Kenneth Graham, 
director. Noah, Apr.-May, Arthur H. Ballet, di- 
rector, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Apr. 
Frank Whiting, director. 

Winona, College of Saint Teresa. Harvey, 
Feb. John Marzocco, director. Twelfth Ngiht, 
Apr. 

MISssOURI 

Kansas City, University of Kansas City. Othel- 
lo (opera), Feb. J. Morton Walker, Hardin Van 
Deursen, directors; George Ehrlich, designer; 
Douglas Russell, costumer. Darkness At Noon, 
Mar. 

St. Louis, St. Louis University. You Can’t 
Take It With You, Mar. James Horn, director. 
Much Ado About Nothing, Apr. C. B. Gilford, 
director; Jacque Reidelberger, technical director. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers College. The 
Show Off, Feb. The Admirable Crichton, Mar. 
A Doll’s House, Apr. Roi White, director. 


NEw Mexico 

State College, New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. Macbeth, Mar. Her- 
shel Zohn, director. 

New York 

Alfred, State University of New York Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute. Medea, Jan. As 
You Like It, Feb. Mort Clark, director. 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn College. The Magic Fish. 
Jack And The Beanstalk. I Wish I Were. Hap- 
py The Humbug. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. The Good Wo- 
man of Setzuan, Feb.-Mar. H. D. Albright, di- 
rector. 

Oneonta, State University, Teachers College. 
An evening of one-acts, Mar. Josef Elfenbein, 
director. 

New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. A new children’s play, Mar. Paul Kozel- 
ka, director. i 
NorTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 
Brigadoon, Mar. Foster Fitz-Simons and Wil- 
ton Mason, directors. A new play, Mar. Tommy 
Rezzuto, director. 

Salisbury, Catawba College. Henry IV, Pt. I, 
Mar. B. M. Hobgood, director. A new play, 
Apr. 


OuI0 

Athens, Ohio University. The Grass Harp, 
Jan. Christopher Lane, director.. The Broker of 
Bogota, Feb. James Sullivan, director. Macbeth, 
Apr. Anthony Trisolini, director. 
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Columbus, Ohio State University. Hedda Gab- 
ler. The Desperate Hours. The Elves and the 
Shoemaker, - 

Kent, Kent State University. Hamlet, Jan.- 
Feb. Little Red Riding Hood, Mar. The Con- 
trast, Apr. G. H. Wright, E. E. Curtis, Bedford 
Thurman, directors; Howard Becknell, tech- 
nical director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. The Doctor In 
Spite of Himself, Jan.- Feb. Daniel Krempel, 
director. Desire Under The Elms, Feb.-Mar. 
LeRoy Hinze, director; Daniel Krempel, de- 
signer; Howard Ramey, technical director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Noah, Jan. Henry Boettcher, director. 
University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. A new play, Feb.-Mar. Idiot’s Delight, Mar. 
Jim Dandy, Apr.-May. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
Naked, Mar. Albert Cohn, director; Robert 
Hathaway, technical director. 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. The Birds, Feb. 
Curtain Club Show, Feb.-Mar. Annual Shake- 
spearean production, Apr. B. Iden Payne, di- 
rector. 

Benton, Texas State College for Women. 
Hamlet, Jan. Murder In The Cathedral, Apr. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University Sum- 
mer and Smoke. The Imaginary Invalid. 

Lubbock, Lubbock Little Theatre, Inc. The 
Country Girl, Jan. Ronald Schulz, director. 
Sabrina Fair, Mar. Anna Margaret McGraw, di- 
rector. 

Waco, Baylor University. A Sleep of Prisoners, 
Jan. A comedy, Jan.-Feb. Liliom, Feb. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
The High-Brow Ladies, Jan. A Shakespearean 
play, Apr. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington, George and 
Margaret, Dec.-Jan. Medea, Jan. Charley’s Aunt, 
Jan.-Mar. Caesar and Cleopatra, Feb.-Mar. Alad- 
din And The Wonderful Lamp, Feb.-Mar. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison, University of Wisconsin. The Plough 
and The Stars, Mar. Morning’s At Seven, Apr. 
Milwaukee, Department of Municipal Recrea- 
tion and Adult Education. Androcles And. The 
Lion, Feb. Anthony and Cleopatra, Apr. R. E. 
Freidel, director. 
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New Advertising Rates for 


Educational Theatre Journal 
EFFECTIVE MARCH 15, 1957: 


Cover Page—$50.00 
Full Page—$40.00 
Half Page—$25.00 
Quarter Page—$15.00 


Discounts to Agencies, Educational Institutions, and for annual contracts. 
Present contracts and orders received prior to March 15 will be honored 
at present scale: 


Cover Page $40.00; Full Page $30.00; Half Page $18.00; 
Quarter Page $10.00 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to over 2,400 subscribers in the United States, the territories, 
Canada, Europe, and elsewhere representing all levels of educational, 
community, and children’s theatre. 


A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 
Stage Equipment Manufacturers and Suppliers 
Lighting Equipment Companies 
Professional Schools and Summer Theatres 
Costume Supply Houses 
College and University Departments 


For complete information, address 


JOHN A. WALKER, Managing Editor 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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wm DEPARTMENT OF @ 


1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; M. AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 


BS DIRECTING 
BACTING 
|SSTAGE DESIGN 
BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston... 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photographs from different productions 
@ is prefaced with a scholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston @ $2.50 each. 


Signature 


Address 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 
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The Technique of 
ACTING 
by 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND 


Stanford University 
320 pages, $5.95 .. . text edition available 


This highly useful book provides a course of study with numerous exercises 
that will help the student actor acquire the valuable knowledge he wouid 
learn if he had the opportunity of working for several years with mature, 
experienced actors. The author isolates, pam, del describes and evaluates the 
various techniques developed by leading actors for the projection of the 
thought and emotions of the characters of a play. Techniques common to 
every type of play and acting, from Greek tragedy to the most intimate 
kind of naturalism, are explained. Challenging exercises are provided to aid 
in the improvement of acting technique. Stress is placed on the importance 
of the actor’s understanding of the writer’s technique. 


“I am convinced of its value to the amateur actor. I know of no other book on the 
subject that will serve the purposes of educational theatre as well.” 
—Professor Theodore J. Shank, Palo Alto, California 


“... along and urgently needed book. Its soundness of approach, its rare good 
sense, and its wealth of practical answers to technical problems commend it to ail 
directors and actors.” 


-——Professor Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois 


“I was very impressed with the basic approach of the book, the uncommon common 

sense of the author and the clarity and logical development of the chapters. It ts the 

first non-mystical, objective statement of the actor’s task that I have seen.” 
—Professor Paul Kozelka, Columbia University 


“] find it well packed with most useful material, thoroughly sensible, and altogether 
stimulating.” 
—Professor Ronald Mitchell, University of Wisconsin 


Send for a copy on approval 


MecGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Louis de Rochement Associates 
proudly presents 


Great Motion Picture 
Triumphs 


SUEZ 


(TO OPEN THE WORLD TO THE NATION) 


Winner 
EDINBURGH AWARD 


16mm. Black & White 
18 Min. Rental: $6.00 Color Rental: $10.00 


Sale (Lease for Life of Print) 
Color: $100.00 Black & White: $60.00 


xk k 
Arne Sucksdorff’s 


The Great 
DVENTURE 


“& MASTERPIECE WE CAN CHERISH 
FOR YEARS AND YEARS” 
—Bosley Crowther, New York Times 


16mm. Black & White 75 Min. Rental: $15.00 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $150.00 


Rm 


HELEN KELLER 
HER STORY 


“Academy Award Winner’ 


16mm. Black & White 45 Min. Rental: $12.50 
Sale (Lease for Life of Print): $100.00 


Louis de Rochement Associates 
Film Library  pept. ers 


13 East 37th St. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 4-0204 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


Also ROSCOLENE 
PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
DURABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 


for Stage Lighting 


FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


7) 29 Moore Street 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 
Department of Theatre Arts 


UNIVERSITY PARK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ACTING 

DESIGN 

DIRECTING 

STAGECRAFT 

® PLAYWRITING 

® ARENA THEATRE 

DRAMATIC MOVEMENT 


Penn State Players 
Productions 
For information, write 


WALTER H. WALTERS 
Head of Department 
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Some Important New Books 


THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION by Robert Edmond Jones $2.75 
ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE by Gordon Craig. Illustrated — 4.75 


“Theatre Arts Books is to be congratulated for agg: available again 
these two essential documents of the modern theatre. .. . Craig and Jones 
should be thought of as theatre artists’ theatre artists. . .. We should be 
ready to listen to Craig and Jones again; their generous spirit, their 
artistic and intellectual sophistication, their love for the theatre itself, 
are again badly needed in our theatre and in our discussions of that 
fascinating and under-nourished art.”—Francis Fergusson, The Nation. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE: ACTOR by Richard Findlater. An account of 
Mr. Redgrave’s career and an assessment of his work in relation to con- 
temporary theatre and cinema. “An excellent study of one of the few great 
actors of our time.”—The New York Herald Tribune. “A remarkably 
sensitive yet objective study . . . personal yet never cluttered. The biog- 
rapher’s emphasis is on his acting and direction as it should be.”— The 
New York Daily Telegraph. Illustrated $3.25 


BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER edited by 
C. B. Purdom. These letters show a master dramatist dealing with details 
of his craft and with casting and staging his plays. $4.50 


STAGE DESIGN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD SINCE 1935 edited by 
René Hainaux and Yves-Bonnat. This magnificent book which has been 
prepared by the International Theatre Institute Centers in twenty-three 
countries, is being printed in Europe. There are 160 pages of photographs 
and drawings (of sets and costumes), 35 in color. 9%x12”. 


April $17.50 


THEATRE 1954-’55 by Ivor Brown. A critical commentary, by London’s 
senior dramatic critic, on the year’s productions in Central London with 
special articles on other theatrical activity in Britain and New York. 
“Mr. Brown is a master of the mot-juste, the bull’s eye epithet . . . already 
I am agog for his next annual.”—Alan Dent, News Chronicle. 


Illustrated $3.50 


THEATRE 1955-56 by Ivor Brown. The second volume i in this exciting 
and informative series. “A book to read and treasure.”—Geérge Freedley. 


Illustrated $4.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street New York 14, N. Y. 
Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
TENT THEATRE* 


OFFERS SIX FELLOWSHIPS 
M TS I CA 4 V I VAL for six hours credit in the Graduate 
in of Western Reserve Univer- 
TWELVE TUITION 
Rotation Through Departments 


Opportunity to Specialize 
Qualify Yourself for Employment in the Growing Musical Tent Field 


x ame Scheduled Classes and Seminars with Guest Lecturers covering all 
phases af musical tent operation. 

Fellowships cover tuition plus weekly compensation. Open to Graduate Stu- 
dents, Seniors, and exceptionally qualified Juniors. Fellowship Winners must 
meet entrance requirements of Western Reserve. Practical experience in 
stage management, direction, designing, box office, press and publicity, busi- 
ness management, properties, costumes. 

Advanced Apprentices permitted to audit Fellowship classes and seminars. 


During the summers of 1955 and 1956 all apprentices appeared in 
from one to five productions. 


For Information Write to: 


Lawrence Vincent, Dir., Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 
*See Life Magazine, August 2, 1954 


BROADWAY SHOWS ACTING - RADIO 
Costumed by BROOKS DIRECTING - TV 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 

CAROUSEL, DAMN’ YANKEES, FANNY, C 0 Ss T U M E an d 
PY TING, OAN F RAINE, 

KISMET, LIFE WITH FATHER, LUTE S C E N E D E S$ i G N 
SONG, OF THEE I SING, OKLAHOMA, 
PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN & FAN- 
CY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE 
BELLS ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, 
THE KING & I, THE LARK, WHERE’S 
CHARLEY, ZIEGFELD FOLLIES, and 


thousands of others. os 

MEMORIAL 
It’s more than likely that we 

made the costumes originally for 

the plays you will produce. 


Maurice Gnesin, 


You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 

: Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Pout THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
4 


New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Radio-TV-Film, exceptional 
facilities are available through the Univer- 
sity’s stations, WKAR-TV, WKAR (AM 
and FM), and the Audio-Visual Center. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 
Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 


Please mention ET] when writing co our advertisers 
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WORKING 
UP A PART 


by H.D. Albright 


outlines a sound and practical approach 
to acting for the beginner, moving from 
analysis of a role, through rehearsal, to 
performance. Ten scenes for rehearsal 
and informal presentation are included 
as practice material. 


ORAL 
INTERPRETATION 


by Charlotte |. Lee 


offers a sound grounding in the basic 
principles of speech and communication 
with special attention to the relation of 
these principles to oral interpretation. 
Equal emphasis is given to the analysis 
and understanding of content and to the 
effective use of voice and body in present- 
ing material. 


STAGECRAFT 
AND SCENE DESIGN 


by Herbert Philippi 


is written for both the beginner and the 
semi-professional stage designer. It dis- 
cusses all the elements in the modern 
theater, from the proscenium arch to the 
switchboard. Challenging projects and 
exercises, which put into practice the 
technical material presented, follow each 
chapter. 


MUSIC THEATRE STUDENTS 


SINGER-ACTORS MUSICIANS 
DANCERS STAGE 
TECHNICIANS 


NO TUITION TO PAY 


Work under excellent professional staff, 
producing “The King and I,” “Pajama 
Game,” “Wonderful Town,” during June, 
July, August. Auditions held in Fort 
Wayne during Easter weekend, April 19, 
20 and 22. No tuition to pay—you pay 
own room and board. College credit avail- 
able to qualified students through ar- 
rangement with Indiana University. Those 
accepted are assured places in depart- 
ments of choice. No menial, hum-drum 
tasks to perform. Shows performed in 
beautiful outdoor theatre, seating 2,090. 


For Additional Information, Write 


Festival Music Theatre, Inc. 
411 Standard Bldg. E-1644 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Louis J. Culp, Gen. Mgr. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE COLLEGE 


DeKalb, Illinois 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech leading to 
Degrees of 
A.B., B.S. in Ed. and M.S. in Ed. 


STAFF: 


Lucile Aikins 

Donald Burks 

Gabrielle Casebier 

Paul Crawford 

James Curtiss 

Charles McNames 

James Powell 

Raymond Wilderman 
Margaret Wood 

William V. O’Connell, Chm. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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for front lighting! 


@ The original, highly efficient Ellipsoidal KLIEGLIGHT, 


with permanent Alzak finished reflector. 


@ Adjustable, shuttered beam confines light to any desired 


area. 


@ Furnished in various beam spreads for long or short 


throw, wide or narrow beam. 
© Sizes from 250 watts to 3000 watts. 


@® Mountings available for installation on ceilings, sur- 
faces, side walls, coves, balcony fronts, and booths... 
flush ceiling types made in single or gang units. 


@ Can be had with two or four-color remote control color 


frames. 


Any of these beam shapes can be obtained by 
c simple adjustment of the iris and framing 
shutters. 

Consult our engineering department for full 
information or write for specifications, prices, 
etc. 


There’s nothing in the world 
like KLIEGLIGHTS 


Educational 
Theatre 
Division 


Three typical ways 
to install Klieg- 
lights. - 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universat Liontine Co., inc. 


321 West SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


NEW ITEMS AND ADDITIONS 
TO OUR CATALOG 


COLOR SPRA 


NEW SIZE—10 oz. Spray Can—$2.95 
In Silver, Gold, Brown, Black, Red, 
Blonde 
CINABEX—New, a No. 30 For mak- 
ing slides, projections, etc. 

| NEW MAKE-UP MORRORS 


COMING!! 
Costume Patterns 


By Dr. Fairfax P. Walkup 
First series to be Elizabethan Patterns. 
To be available late February or March. 
Approximate selling price will be $2.00 ea. 


Part II, of Basic Stage Lighting 
Film Strip, in Black and White, $5, 
covering Instruments, will be com- 
pletely redone and will include 
principles and processes rather than 


merely cataloguing instruments as | 


the present script tends too much to 
do. Will be available in March and 
will be sent without charge to those 
who purchased original Part II if 
they will return their strip to us. 


FOR SERVICE, ECONOMY AND QUALITY ORDER FROM 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
243 W. 27 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(Free, new Price List & Supplement on request) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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6-CREDIT SUMMER COURSE 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


BRANDYWINE MUSIC BOX 
EAST COAST’S NEWEST MUSICAL TENT THEATRE 


On-the-job rotation program in 8 
theatre departments including act- 
ing under supervision of Dr. C. 
Robert Kase, Chairman, Dept. of 
Dramatic Arts 


2 seminars per week under leading 
figures from professional theatre. 


Undergraduate and graduate credit 
may be applied through transfer to 
A. B. and M. A. programs. 


Scholarships available 
GI Bill applicable 
Equity Company 


For particulars write Department of Dramatic Arts and 
Speech, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


public stage productions. 


4201 HOOKER STREET 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


Professional Training for the Stage. 
Acting—Directing. 
Concentration on development of Actor’s Creative abilities and cultiva- 
tion of the technical means at his command. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Private and class training, participation by all Students in workshop and 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION 


ACTORS’ “STUDIO 29” 


DENVER, COLORADO 


GRand 7-8430 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season of 1956-57 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1956 

Fashion by Anna Cora Mowatt October 25-26-27 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by Wendell Cole 

Thieves’ Carnival by Jean Anouilh November 8, 9, 10 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by William H. Allison 


1957 
Twelfth Night by Wm. Shakespeare January 31, February 1, 2 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison 
The Circle by Somerset Maugham February 27, 28, March 1, 2 
Directed by Robert Loper March 6-7-8-9 
Designed by Wendell Cole 
SPRING QUARTER 
1957 
The Wild Duck by- Henrik Ibsen April 24-25-26-27 
Directed by Robert Loper May 1-2-3-4 
Designed by Wendell Cole 
Caesar and Cleopatra by George Bernard Shaw May 30, 31, June 1 


Directed by Stirling Huntley 
Designed by William H. Allison 


Theatre Matinee: 
Student directed performances each Wednesday afternoon of the school 
year. 
Ram’s Head Productions: 
Student written, directed, and designed: autumn quarter, revue; winter 
quarter, one-acts: spring quarter, musical comedy. 
Radio and Television Experimental Workshop: 
Student written and directed scripts each quarter. 


STAFF 

Stanley Donner, George Willey (on leave), Kenneth Clark ...... Radio and Television 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


... Ninth Season... 


THE HURON 
PLAYHOUSE 


of 
Bowling Green State University 


“In the Heart of 
Lake Erie Vacationland” 


Huron, Ohio 
June-August, 1957 


% Seven productions 


* Graduate - undergraduate college 
credit 


%* Company of 35, experienced staff 
Write: F. LEE MIESLE 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


T 
NEA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
‘Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS & MAKE-UP 
CABLE & CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St. Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


TELEVISION S/DIRECTOR 


and assistant producer for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company, 
earnestly desires opportunity be- 
ginning 1957—to teach theatre 
and/or television subjects — in 
university or college fine arts de- 
partment. 


Background :— 

M.F.A., Yale. B.A., Queen’s. 
Ontario Teachers Coll. 

TV tr. SRT TV Studios, N.Y.C. 
10 yrs. armed service. 

Univ., coll. and high school teach- 
ing. Rich, varied exp. gained in 
Europe as stage director. 


Write Box 10, c/o Educational 
Theatre Journal Dept. of Speech, 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for 


ACTORS 
SINGERS 


in 
THEATRE 
OPERA 


DANCERS 
WRITERS CONCERT 


DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advance level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
covers most creative arts which comprise the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


BA, BS, MA, MS DEGREES: Drama, Radio-TV, Public 
Speaking, Speech and Hearing, in one integrated pro- 
gram, in one specially designed physical plant. 
DRAMA: Acting, directing, make-up, scene design, thea- 
ter history, production theory, stage lighting, staging 
practice. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING: Speech fundamentals, argumentation, 
ae. discussion, theatrical theory, history of ora- 
ory. 
RADIO-TV: Program production, script writing, radio 
workshop, TV workshop, radio-TV and the public. 
SPEECH AND HEARING: Voice and diction, phonetics, 
speech science, experimental phonetics, speech defects 
and disorders, clinical methods and practice, rehabilita- 
tion of hard-of-hearing. 
For catalogs and detailed information write to q 
P. B. Jacobson, Director, Summer Session, Dept. L7 \ 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


for Vocation 
Vacation Variety 


1957 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 = August 10 


Department of Speech 
UNIVERSITY of OREGON 
at Eugene 


STAFF: 


DRAMA: Horace W. Robinson, 
Ottilie T. Seybolt, Frederick J. 
Hunter, Daniel Krempel, Howard 
mey. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING: Robert D. Clark, 
Herman Cohen, Walfred A. Dahl- 
berg, Kirt E. Montgomery, W. 
Scott Nobles. 

RADIO-TV: Elwood A. Kretsinger, 
John Shepherd, Glenn Starlin. 
SPEECH AND HEARING: Kenneth 
Scott Wood, Norton B. Young. 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by VERN ADIX 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


_A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of the most 
distinguished technical artists in the country, and amplified by the universal 


language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre, 
community theatres, high schools, and children’s theatres. Avoiding techni- 
cal language, he has outlined each step in simple terms, and illustrated it 
with simple drawings. There are around 400 drawings and photographs to 


accompany the text. 
Cloth Cover 


380 pages 
350 drawings 
40 photographs 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 


Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Desi 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four major prodyetions 
each segson. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS 

Two major productions each seasom 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFil, 
Philadelphia A.B.C, gfation. 


DEGREES 
B.S., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


. generously endowed with unfamiliar 
gems . . . edited with exceptional taste 
and wide erudition . . . It deserves a place 
in every well-rounded library.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


VERY period from prehistory to 

20th century contemporary writers, 
as well as every literary genre is repre- 
sented—poetry, novel, drama, philos- 
ophy, belles lettres, and some Eastern 
forms that do not lend themselves to 
ready classification by Western cate- 
gories. 
Many of the selections are to be found 
in print nowhere else today. Some ap- 
pear here in English translation for the 
first time. Each selection is prefaced by 
a condensed biographical sketch, plac- 
ing the author in world literature, cit- 
ing his major works, and including a 
brief critical appraisal. 


A Magnificent Gift 
Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted 
Library Edition $15 


Student's Edition $10. 


Philosophical Library, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 600 New York 16 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 


Please mentien ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


In cooperation with the community of Athens 
presents 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


in its 1957 season of six plays 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY-SUM- 
MER-STOCK THEATRE FEATURING HALF OR FULL-TIME WORK 
AND STUDY IN DRAMA FOR FOUR OR EIGHT HOURS OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE OR GRADUATE CREDIT BY A STUDENT COMPANY OF 
TWENTY MEMBERS WHO ARE GAINING PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
IN ALL AREAS OF PRODUCTION WHILE WORKING TOGETHER 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY AND COMMUNITY UNDER EX- 
PERT STAFF GUIDANCE IN A MODERN, WELL-EQUIPPED THEATRE 
WITH AIR CONDITIONING. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. AND ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDY 
Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, Speech 
Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech Science. 
Applications for room and board assistantships for the 1957 summer theatre and 
for graduate assistantships and scholarships for September 1957 are now being 
received. 
For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 


% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 
Children’s Theatre Productions and 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ®* Design for the 
Theatre - Acting : Production 
Playwriting. 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, won 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

%& Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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Gail Plummer, Manager 
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C. Lowell Lees, Director 


University Cheatre 
| UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
| 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


€ Courses (35) in all fields of theatre and in radio, television, and motion 


pictures. 


Va)” B.A. and M.A. Degrees and the Licentiate in Dramatic Art 


(L.D.A 
SAMUEL SELDEN 
Harry E. Davis 
JOHN W. PARKER 
KAI JURGENSEN 


THOMAS M. PATTERSON.................... 


IRENE SMART RAINS 
TomMy REzzuTO 


Chairman, Directing 


Technical Direction, Scenery, Lighting 


Theatre Administration 
History, Literature 


Acting, Directing, Dancing 


Playwriting 
Costuming 
Scenery, Designing 


§ Continuous practical experience in the productions of Tke Carolina Play- 


makers on campus and on tour. 


€ Two summer terms June 6-July 13; July 15-August 21. Scholarships avail- 


able. 


€ The Junior Playmakers Summer Session for Selected High School Students: 
July 14-August 18. Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Speech and Literature. 


nrollment limited. 50 scholarships. 


Write to Samuel Selden, Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Anticipating the 
Fall opening of a new 


Dramatic Arts Building, announces . . . 


TH EATRE 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


AND 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Available for the 1957-1958 
Se 


Apply before April 1, 1957 to: 


University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 
Degrees: A.B., M.A., M.A.T., Ph.D. 


Areas of concentration on both graduate and undergraduate levels: 


1. General Speech 
2. Public Speaking and Discussion 
. Theatre and Interpretation 
. Radio and Television Drama 
. Voice Science and Speech Correction 


. Speech Pathology and Audiology 


*TueaTreE. During the Summer Session the University Theatre operates 
the Brown County PLayHouse in Nashville (18 miles east of the 


campus). 
Scholarships are available to qualified actors and technicians. 


**SprecH PaTHoLocy and AupioLocy. Courses leading to clinical certifica- 
tion, teaching, and research. Numerous assistantships involve participa- 
tion in extensive clinical and research programs. 


For information address: 


LEE NorveE._e, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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> To teach the timeless 
truths of the Bible 


Great 
Christian Plays 


AND CHORAL READINGS 
Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 
and ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
with original music by 
Thomas Matthews 


poner and acting versions in 
modern English of five great 
medieval plays, plus four unusual 
choral readings. Direct, vigorous— 
and wonderfully simple to put on 
—the plays have been used through 
the centuries to teach the meaning 
of our Christian heritage. Suitable 
for church production as part of 
the liturgical service, or for schools 
and colleges — there are roles and 
music for groups and choirs of all 
sizes and abilities. Detailed notes 
for the amateur director or choir- 
master, complete stage and musical 
directions, sketches of easy-to-make 
costumes. Profusely illustrated. 

$7.50 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Southern California... 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 24- Aug. 2; Aug. 5- Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered 
in all divisions of the University 
—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distin- 
guished professors. Organized 
social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Delightful 
summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 


Dean of Summer Session 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


Costumes 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for illustrated 
Costume Plot NOW! 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232-48 NORTH 11th ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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THE YALE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THE YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
offers 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF FINE ARTS 
in PLAYWRITING and PLAY PRODUCTION 
and 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
in 


PLAYWRITING, PLAY PRODUCTION, ACTING, DESIGN and 
T-D-L (Technical Production, Design, Lighting) 


Tue Decree or Doctor oF PHILosopHy IN THEATRE History 
is offered by the Yale Graduate School in association with the School of 


Drama 


Write for catalog and descriptive brochure 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 
TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 1956-1957 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Educational Director 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theater Arts 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of Theater 


Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater series of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Studio theater season of several plays 
Foreign Language series of three plays 
Summer season of four plays 


Student series of about fifteen full-length 
plays and sixty one acts 


Touring productions: high school assem- 
bly program, major touring production, 
and children’s theater 


Annual High School Theater Workshop 


The Coolest Summer School 


in America 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Department of Speech — 


% An active summer theatre 


* Unusual opportunity for indivi- 
dual, creative work 


* Program leading to AB. & 
M.A. in Theatre. 


Write to Ricnarp R. Dunnam, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Study and Recreation 
in the Mountains 


Six Weeks of Summer Stock 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 


e Air-Conditioned Theatre 

e 4 Full-length Plays Presented 
e 5 Semester Hours of Credit 
e@ Lecture and Demonstration 


e@ Tuition $90 
(a few scholarships available) 


e Company Limited to 20 
JUNE 17th through 
JULY 26th 

Lawrence E. Tucker, Director 
John Ficca, Technical 
For Additional Information Write: 


LEE W. SHORT 
Admissions Office 
Bloomington Illinois 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
Herbert Camburn, M.A., Assistant Professor .................-++.- Designer-Technician 
Dorothy Clifford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ...................-005. Children’s Theatre 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor .............0.-cccccessecssccecsevens Dance Drama 
Hugh Green, BS., IMStructor Radio-Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor .......-.....:.s-seeeeeceeceeeeees Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professot Acting 
Edward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) .................. Children’s Theatre 
Robest Schenkkan, Professor Radio-Television 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Designer-Technician 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television. 


Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 
A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Mem. 
Volume I (1949), set of 2 $1.00 
Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume 1V (1952), each set of 4 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955), each set of 4 bi 
Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 
Volume V-Volume VIII (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956), single issues 


DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) J 

3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 .. .75 

4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) i. 

5) Simon’s Directory of Theatrical Materials and Supplies (1956) .... 2.00 


PLAY LISTS: 

6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 

7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 

8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ET], 
Oct. 1950) 


TEACHING AIDS: 
9) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 
10) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 
11) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 
12) 16 — Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 
1950) 3 
13 Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) .W.. 1.00 
14) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Samposion (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 


HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 

16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 
1949) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
17) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 1.00 
18) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 

and Technique of Acting 1.00 
19) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited nianais 

and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) ee 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

20) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
ETJ, May, 1955) 

21) Children’s Theatre, Past and Present (In ETJ, March, 1955) 

22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 
1956) 

23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ, Dec. 1955) 


OTHERS: 

24) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) 

25) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

26) Survey of Opera in Modern Translation (In ETJ, Oct. 1956) , 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you ... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 
Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, regular term $5.50 O 
special term 6.50 O 
Sustaining, regular term .. 12.50* 0 
Family, regular term ......... 6.50 O 
Organizational, regular term 15.00 
special term a 18.00 O 
Library, regular term ....... 5.00 O 


(*For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family sustaining memberships.) 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City Zone State 


Institutional affiliation (schocl, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 


—_ see the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliate 
NADSA.......... NEP NCTC NTC NTS SAA... 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


an 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1957 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 25-August 17 
Six-week Session: June 25-August 3 


* Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


The Northwestern Drama Festival, A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four plays 
in nightly rotation from July 2 through July 28. The plays to be produced 
this summer: Plautus’ The Twin Menaechmi, Shakespeare’s Love’s 
Labours Lost, Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado, and Bertolt Brecht’s 
Mother Courage and Her Children. Tryout for parts will be held April 1 
2 and again June 24. All who expect to attend summer school are 
welcome. 


Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The practicum in connection with the Festival is 
taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 
pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 
course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


Other Offerings. Acting, taught by Jack Clay; Creative Dramatics, taught 
by Rita Criste; Dramatic Criticism, taught by Lee Mitchell; Scene De- 
sign, taught by Herbert Philippi; Stage Costuming, taught by Paul 
Reinhardt; Directing, taught by Robert Schneideman; Theatrical Back- 
grounds of the Drama, and Seminar in Drama, taught by Walter B. Scott. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Arthur Miller’s latest drama. Originally 
produced on Broadway as a one-act play, 
A View From THE Brince has been 
revised and expanded by Mr. Miller so 
that it is now a full-length play. 


Books, $1.15. The cast calls for 12 men and 3 women; unit set. Write 
for information as to availability. 


The one-act play originally produced on 
P P 


Broadway as a companion piece to A 


TWO MON DAYS View From THE BrincE. 


Books, 75c. 12 men, 2 women; interior Write for information as to 
availability. 


John Chapman, writing in the N.Y. News, referred to both works as “super- 
latively fine plays. ... American theatre in its most vigorous aspects, and 
with them Miller, whose work has aiready commanded great respect, shows 
further development in his human insight, his theatrical skill and his quality 
as a poet. These plays are in the vernacular of the lowly—-of the inarticulate, 
even, yet they emerge as works of beauty.” 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE, according to Chapman, “is vibrant with 
characters . . . it is a tragedy in the classic form and I think it is a modern 
classic. What happens in it simply has to happen, and this is the inevitabil- 
ity of true tragedy. .. . This is an intensely absorbing drama, sure of itself 
every step of the way. It makes no false moves, wastes no time and has the 
beauty that comes from directness and simplicity.” 


A MEMORY OF TWO MONDAYS, as Chapman piate it, is “a one-act 
fragment about people who work in an automobile parts warehouse in the 


early Roosevelt days.” The play provides an unusual number of meaty parts 
for actors. 


Publicity package and mats available on A View trom the Bridge 


Send for free Catalogue. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Southern Speech Association 


April 1-2-3-4-5-6, 1957 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Central States Speech Association 


April 5-6, 1957 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 11-12-13, 1957 
Sheraton-McAlpine Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 
August 25-26-27-28, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


_ Speech Association of America 
August 26-27-28-29, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


American Speech and Hearing Association 


Nov. 26-22, 1957 
Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
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